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Berore the particulars connected with the case of Peter Smart 
are detailed, it will be necessary to add a few words respecting 
Leighton. A correspondent, in the last number of the British 
Magazine, appears to think, that my arguments, relative to the 
absence of Laud at the censure of Leighton, are all refuted by the 
fact, that the sufferer himself mentions the circumstance of the 
ulling off the cap in the * Epitome or Brief Discovery” of his 
roubles. It becomes necessary, therefore, to point out the bear- 
ng of this evidence on the case of Leighton. 
nthe Article on Leighton, I have expressed my doubts whe- 
ther Laud was present at the censure: and I have ventured to. 
regard the story of pulling off the cap as an idle tale, unsupported 
by proper evidence. ‘The correspondent, in the last number of 
the Magazine, cites Leighton’s own testimony, which he regards 
as quite sufficient to establish the truth of the story, though the 
publication did not appear until the year 1646. 

Undoubtedly Laud was present on some occasions during the 
progress of Leighton’s business; for in his speech, at the Censure 
of Prynne and his fellow sufferers, he expressly alludes to another 
speech, which he had delivered during Leighton’s trial. ‘ And 
a great trouble ’tis to them, that we maintain that our calling of 
bishops is Jure Divino, by Divine right: of this I have said 
enough, and in this place, in Leighton’s case, nor will I repeate.”* 
speech is not recorded, though it is probable that it was 


; * Laud’s Speech, &c., 6. 
Vou, XXXV.—May, 1849. 21 
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delivered at an early period of the proceedings, when the various 
parts of Leighton’s work were under consideration. It was a 
speech in defence of the Episcopal order, which was so fierce! 

attacked by Leighton as antichristian : but it is most improbable 
that it was delivered at the censure, when the judgment of the 
court had been already formed. It is not unreasonable to con- 
clude, that the speech in question was addressed to the court before 
the judgment was ag upon, and not at the time when the 
censure was pronounced. 

Leighton’s own book, published after Laud’s death, proves that 
the prisoner was not present at the sittings of the court. His 
report is founded on the representations of others, but no means 
are furnished to enable us to decide on their claims to being 
believed in such a matter. It is more improbable, that such a 
circumstance as the pulling off the cap, should have been unno- 
ticed at Laud’s trial, managed as it was with so much bitterness, 
than that Leighton should have been misinformed, or even have 
invented the story. Alluding to Stafford also, Leighton states 
something on mere hearsay, without informing us of the channel 
through which it had been communicated. Now, as Leighton was 
not present himself, his account cannot be regarded of much value: 
and assuredly it is not sufficient to support a serious charge against 
one of the judges of the court. ‘There were many persons ready 
and anxious to exalt Leighton into a martyr at the expense of the 
archbishop. ‘They would use all possible means to defame the 
latter, while they magnified the niheiens of the former. 

The correspondent in the last number of the British Maga- 
zine complains of my treating the story of the cap as a libel. 
Notwithstanding ‘ M.’s” argument, derived from Leighton’s own 
book, | am prepared to defend the opinion which was previously 
advanced, My belief is, that the story is a foul libel on the 
archbishop’s memory. My reasons for such a conclusion have 
been partly stated. Leighton’s assertion, founded, as it is ad- 
7 mitted, on mere reports, is more than counterbalanced by his own 
ti silence, and the silence of Laud’s bitter and unscrupulous enemies 

u at the time of the trial.  M.” argues, that such testimony is not 
ie to be set aside, because “ such conduct was unlikely in Laud.” 
i i On the contrary, I contend that, by all the rules of evidence, such 

ee testimony cannot be received against the fact, that the circum- 
stance was not produced among the charges alleged by the ma- 
4 nagers at the trial. Many of the charges actually adduced, such 
a as they were, were proved to be false. Yet none of them were 
-- q equal in atrocity to that of the pulling off the cap. Still it was 
phi unnoticed, ‘The conclusion, therefore, that it was not true, but 
ii that Leighton was mistaken, or intended to deceive, appears to be 
irresistible. If Laud’s enemies could invent charges, as we know 
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they did, it is most unreasonable to suppose, that they would have 
suppressed a circumstance, which would alone have formed the 
roundwork of a dozen speeches from Prynne and others, whose 
aon to the archbishop nothing short of his death could gratify. 
Prynne’s silence, ‘ileadl might alone be regarded as conclusive 
evidence against the truth of the story. In his account of the 
offences alleged against the archbishop there is no mention of this: 
nor is there, as far as I can ascertain, after an extensive search 
among his numerous publications, in which Laud is reviled in the 
t terms, any allusion to such a story. It is almost incon- 
ceivable, that Prynne, who was in the habit of holding constant 
intercourse with Leighton at Lambeth during Laud’s imprison- 
ment, would have Dies silent on such a subject, if the story 
had then been circulated. Leighton would have pressed the 
matter upon the notice of the managers, and would have offered 
to substantiate the fact. Yet both Leighton and Prynne are 
silent. Can any other construction be put upon their silence, 
than that which I have suggested ? And must it not be regarded 
asa proof of the utter falsehood of the whole story? Another 
most bitter enemy of the archbishop’s, and withal a most deter- 
mined relator of all kinds of scandal, may be appealed to as an 
evidence that the story was false. ‘* About the beginning of this 
blessed Parliament, the Lord put into the hearts of our grave and 
godly Parliamentary senators, to act their first pious parts about 
reformation of religion, by a most diligent inquisition and search 
after oppressions and oppressors of the Church of God, and by their 
Parliamentary power to break and knock off the pushing horns 
of those fat Bulls of Bashan (Prelates and Pontificians), wherewith 
they had fiercely and furiously, yea, and as it were, even fran- 
tickly pusht at, and almost era to death the people of God.” 
Then, after mentioning Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton, he adds: 
“together with religious Doctor Leighton, a long and lamentable 
sufferer for the great cause of religion.”* The book is a com- 
pound of ional and nonsense, and the author’s enmity to Laud 
is expressed in the most contemptuous manner: yet the story in 
question is not even mentioned. When speaking of Laud, Vicars 
adopts a style for which it is difficult to find a designation. After 
—- his satisfaction at the death of Stafford, he says: 
“Especially, also, when that lamb-skin’d woolf the Archprelate 
of Canterbury, who had so long and so craftily and cruell 
Wooryed Christ’s innocent lambs, was also impeached of Hi h 
Treason, and thereupon forthwith put into safe custodie ante 
the Black-rod, and afterward lockt up fast in the Tower of Lon- 
don, for his future safe forth-coming, and thus all his former huge 


* Vicars’ Jehovah-Jireh: or,God inthe Mount. 1644. 36, 
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and hyperbolicall puffe of ayrie honour and false windie reputa- 
tion among his clawing pontificians now at last tambled into the 
dust, yea, besmeared with the dirt of dire disgrace, contempt, and 
ignominie.”* Speaking of his death, Vicars says: “ Now, effec- 
tually to the sentencing and condemnation of the Archprelate of 
Canterbury, one of the prime and en err heads and com- 
plotters against Church and State: which, indeed, after this was 
followed to the full, until they had brought that base and bloody 
bishop, yea, that most abominable and unparallelled hypocrite to 
his just execution, in the cutting off of his most traitorous head 
also, at the ‘Towre-Hill.”+ Again: “ About the 10 of this instant 
January, the proud and most pestilential pernicious Archprelate 
of Canterbury, William Laud, that Arch Traytor to the Church 
and State, to God and all good men, after a long, and most full 
and fair Tryall (as ever to be honoured Mr. William Prynne, 
hath in his famous history of this Arch Prelate’s Life and Death, 
and ‘T'ryall, most abundantly cleared to all the world,) being most 
justly and worthily condemned to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered, as a ‘Traytor; indeed, yet upon his petition, that kind of 
death was altered, and hee beheaded upon the ‘Towre-Hill. A 
most proud and hypocriticall crafty Tyrant and persecutor of 
God’s saints hee lived, and a most obdurate and marble-hearted 
Atheist hee also impudently and impenitently dyed.”{ ‘This man’s 
malice was such as to lead him to gibbet himself to posterity as a 
notorious slanderer, unworthy of any credit. Would he not 
have seized upon the cap story, if it had been in general circula- 
tion? Besides, Prynne and others, who laboured, as will be more 
fully proved in subsequent papers, by all means in their power to 
damage the reputation of the man whom they had so unjustly 
hunted to death, would have paraded this story of the cap with 
all the pomp of a verbose description, if it could have been proved. 
Had it been circulated, as it would have been, if Laud’s enemies 
could have made out even the shadow of a case, the judges of the 
court would have come forward, and the slanderers of the arch- 
bishop would have been overwhelmed with disgrace. 
Unscrupulous as were Laud’s enemies in adducing false charges, 
or in endeavouring to distort things perfectly innocent into crimes, 
they certainly would have seized upon such a story as a special 
interposition of Divine Providence against their great enemy. 
* Tt is a remarkable circumstance,” says Mr. Le Bas, “ that this 
enormity was never laid to the charge of Laud in the days when 
heaven and carth were ransacked for matter of impeachment 
against him.”  Alluding to the charges, he adds: * but not one 
syllable occurs respecting the monstrous punishment of Leighton: 


‘Ibid. 32,00 
¢ Vicars’s Burning Bush not Consumed, 1646. 86. { Thid. 92. 
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though the man was then living, and doubtless ready to come 
forth, if he could have assisted to make good the charge.”* The 
roof was easy, nothing indeed could be more so, if the story 
bad been true: and the fact of its mention by Leighton at a 
subsequent period is of little moment, for we know that all sorts 
of slanders were circulated. ‘ M.” believes it, because it was not 
denied. On the other hand, I contend that it was not true, 
because it was not produced. It was not denied at the trial, 
because it was not alleged. Nor can I believe that impartial 

rsons will believe the story in face of the remarkable fact, that 
it was never mentioned by his enemies at the period when its 
refutation would have been easy. It seems reasonable to con- 
clude, that Laud descended into the grave without any knowledge 
of such a story. 

“ M.” uses another argument in favour of the story, which 
appears to me to be very strange, and most unjust to the memory 
of Laud. He does not think it unlikely, because the archbishop 
thanked his colleagues for censuring Prynne, Burton, and Bast- 
wick. ‘The writer in question, moreover, regards the cases as 
similar. In the one case, Laud was grossly and most unjustly 
traduced : in the other he was scarcely alluded to. Where, then, 
isthe similarity? ‘To infer that, because Laud thanked the judges 
for censuring men who had libelled himself, he could be capable 
of thanking God in another case in which he was not personally” 
concerned, or, at all events, not more concerned than other 
bishops, appears to me most strange and unreasonable.t 

The facts of the case, then, are simply these. Leighton men- 


. * Le Bas’s Life of Laud, 142. 

t Prynne’s practice, in his “ Breviate of the Life of Laud,” was to write in the 
margin, in capital letters, the word Norte, against remarkable passages. No such 
marginal note, however, occurs, at the place where Laud mentions Leighton, Had 
the cap story been true, Prynne would doubtless have given some intimation of the 


thing in an unmistakeable manner. As a specimen of Prynne’s powers of distortion 
I subjoin the following extract:— . 


“After this he lapsed into some other special sinne (perhaps uncleane) with 
E. B., as this following anniversary prayer manifests. 

“O Mercifull God, thou hast shewed me much mercy, and done great things for 
me,and as I was returning, instead of thankfulnesse I wandered out of my wa 
from thee into a foule and a strange path: there thou madest me see both my folly 
and my weakness. Lord, make me ever see them, ever sorry for them. O Lord, 
for my Saviour’s sake forgive the folly, and strengthen me against the weaknesse 
forever. Lord, forgive all my sins and this, and make me by thy grace thy most 


true, humble, and faithful servant, all the dayes of my life, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, Amen.” 


_ The ae of Prynne’s remark, in imagining a particular sin, is almost 
inconceivable, It is well known that such were not the sins of Laud. Nor can the 


language of the prayer, which designates it a folly, warrant such an inference. 
Would sach a man have kept back the story of the cap, had such a thing ever 


cccurred?—Prynne’s Breviate, 30. Fuller calls Prynne’s insinuation “an un- 
charitable suspicion,” —Book xi, 218. 
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tions the story on the report of others after Laud’s death. [have 
shown that no credit can be given to a story resting on no better 
foundation. Why did he not mention it during Laud’s life? 
From that time no more was heard of it, until it was revived in 
1692, in the letter ascribed to Ludlow. From this letter it has 
been taken by more recent writers, who refer to Ludlow as their 
authority. Neal, indeed, does not produce any authority what- 
ever.* Its falsity, therefore, is clear from the silence of his 
enemies. Would the Scottish Commissioners have overlooked 
such a story, if it could have been proved against the archbishop ? 
He must be very credulous, who can imagine it even possible that 
such enemies would have neglected such an ns aoe to over- 
whelm the fallen prelate. hey did not produce it, use it 
had not been heard of at the time. ; 

“* M.” overlooks the more than suspicious circumstance, that 
Leighton did not mention the story until Laud was in his grave. 
To have produced it before his death would have been dangerous ; 
for the archbishop would have denied the charge: the other 
judges would have confirmed the denial, and the attempt would 

ave recoiled upon the managers. It appears to me very singular, 
that any person should attach weight to a charge alleged in the 
year 1646, some time after the death of the archbishop, by the 
sufferer himself, though he had maintained an entire silence on 
the subject during the trial, when, not content with bringing for- 
ward true charges, Laud’s enemies invented some that were false. 
It is impossible to account for Leighton’s silence at that time, 
supposing the story were true. ‘The circumstances connected 
with his censure must have been communicated to him long before 
1646, The tale, therefore, seems like a mere invention, for the 
purpose of damaging Laud’s reputation. To believe it under the 
circumstances is out of the question. At the time of the trial, - 
Prynne knew it not. ‘The Scottish Commissioners knew it not. 
Is it to be sup that Leighton alone knew it, and concealed 
the matter in his own breast? In 1646 he publishes it. Why 
was it kept back so long? Is it not clear that the whole affair 
was an invention, if not of Leighton’s, at all events of others, by 
whom, if he believed the tale, he must have been most egregiously 
deceived. Any man who can admit such evidence—evidence 
produced after Laud’s death, when he was not able to refute it 
—must be prepared to believe any slander against the archbishop. 


* One of Neal's contemporaries, a man of no little research, may, I think, be cited 
as an evidence that the story was not known at that time. After quoting Neal's 
words respecting the cap, the writer says: “ Not one word of this in the place he 
refers to in Rushworth. Nor do I believe it to be met with any where, but in Mr. 
Neal's book, and fear ‘tis a fiction of his own too prolifick brain.” Grey's Exami- 
nation of Neal, ii. 121. If any credit had ever been given to the story, the circum- 
stance would have been known to Grey. 
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[have assigned various reasons for rejecting the tale: but assuredly 
this one fact, that it was not mentioned by Leighton until Laud 
was no more, is in itself sufficient to settle the whole question.” 

As soon as Laud was in his grave his bitter persecutors entered 
upon their work of defamation, representing him in the most 
~ a colours, and alleging charges, which were not adduced at 
his trial, because it was well known that they would have been 
refuted. Alarmed at their own cruelty in putting an innocent 
man to death, and fearful lest the account of his trial and suffer- 
ings might produce a reaction in the country, they invented 
and circulated the most malicious slanders against his memory. 
It is utterly impossible to account for the story of the cap on any 
other principle. Its mention by Leighton, in 1646, cannot weig 
a feather against his own silence and that of Prynne, with whom 
he was in constant communication during the archbishop’s im- 

isonment. ‘The story was evidently invented to serve a purpose. 
By whom, or by what means, i cineon was induced to put it in 
print, at such a time, after the long silence he had maintained 
during Laud’s life, it is not possible to determine: but the cir- 
cumstances which have been detailed will be sufficient, in the 
estimation of unprejudiced persons, to show that the story was 
the invention of his implacable enemies. 

“M.” further insinuates, that I have been guilty of an offence 
against the memory of the regicide Ludlow, and refers me to 
Wood’s Fasti on the subject. It happens, that Hollingworth’s 
Pamphlet, in which he expresses his belief that Ludlow was not the 
author, as well as some others on the same subject, have long been 
well known to me. Wood probably received his information from ~ 
these pamphlets. At all events, “ M? will find in them more infor- 
mation than Wood has communicated. However, I had nothing 
to do with the authorship of the letter. The date was with me 
the main thing, as fixing the period of the revival, if not the 
invention of the story. The writers to whom I referred, had 
quoted the letter as Ludlow’s: and as there was some doubt 
respecting the authorship, it would have been a useless waste of 
labour to have entered upon such a discussion, ‘That the pam- 
phlet was published on the continent, as the title-page states, is, I 
think, clear from the paper on which it is printed ; and as Ludlow 
was alive at the time, (he died in the following year,) it cannot 
be positively asserted that it was not written by the individual to 
whom the title-page ascribes it. I admit, that it is very probable 
that Ludlow was not the writer; but as the matter cannot be 
settled with certainty, it was needless for me to allude to the 


* I have in my possession a considerable number of publications of the period, 
extending from Leighton’s censure to the Restoration, in which Laud is most 
grossly abused, but there is no mention of the story of the cap. 
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subject. I cannot, however, join with “ M.” in his sympathy 
for the memory of the regicide Ludlow. 

It would seem, that, in the estimation of some persons, it is 
almost criminal even to attempt to defend Laud from the various 
accusations alleged by his enemies. Yet, for two centuries it has 
heen the fashion with a certain class of writers to revile his 
memory in the most abusive language, and to repeat charges 
without any inquiry into their trut 

Before we dismiss Leighton’s case, it may be desirable to give 
a few extracts from another of his publications, since they will 
show the character of the man with whom the bishops had to deal, 
and, moreover, will establish our position, that the sufferers them- 
selves would have been prepared to have inflicted the same, if not 
greater severities, on those who ventured to support Episcopacy. 

Addressing James I., Leighton says, “ As for your Magestie, 
on the knees of my soule, with all humble duety, [ doe intreat 
you, as you have begun in the spirit, you would not end in the 
flesh: but that you would beat down that Altar of Damascus, 
bray the Golden Calfe to powder, crush the brazen serpent to 

eces, and break off those bonds of superstition : ease Sion of her 

urthen, under which she groaneth: help not those that hate 
God: and hate not those that love God. For the Lord’s sake 
down with Balaam, Balaamites, and all their Pedlery ware.”* 

** Let God’s warriours then take heed of such as God hath not 
sent: of wolves in sheep’s cloathing, beware of vile Pontificall 
Jason, who for gain will betray the citie and the sanctuary to 
abominable Antiochus. So man-pleasing Uriah is to be looked to, 
with whom change is no robbery : namely, to chop out the Altar of 
God, and in the Altar of Damascus. Take heed likewise of the 
‘Turncoat Levite, at the rate of, who will give most. And likewise 
of the Belly-God Chop-church, the Bisteepled, or Tristeepled meta- 

yhisicall Ubiquitative: the enemy to the Crosse of Christ, the 
faker of Merchandize of God’s word. Never one of this crue 
will doe good, but hurt.’’t 

That by the Altar of Damascus Leighton intended what he 
called prelacy, or the Episcopal government, is evident, because 
this was the common contemptuous phraseology of the day. Nor 
would he have been less severe against the persons of the bishops. 
Addressing himself to them, he uses the following language : 
**And to you great Prelates, or Sprightfull Lords: The very 
hearth that keeps in the fire of all this superstition, and the 
ensigne staffe that fixeth those strange colours in our camp (if 1 
could persuade you) let your Train fall. Lord it not over the 


* Speculum Belli Sacri: or, the Looking Glasse of the Holy War, &c. Printed 
Anno 1624, 4to. 193, 194, 
t Ibid, 116. 
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s of God’s house, and let not him finde you beating his 
ees when he calls you to a reckoning: in a word, lest 
Pashur his case prove yours, if danger come. Let Christ reign 
‘n his ordinances, and let that maxime once be made good, in a 

sense, no ceremony no Bishop.”* 
Even Cranmer’ and Ridley are not spared by Leighton, 
because they were inclined in the days of King Edward to allow 
his sister Mary to have the Romish worship privately celebrated 
‘n her own house. Quoting Fox, Leighton says: ‘ Yet for all 


this they would not leave him, but pressing him farther, he fell a. 


weeping, and willed them to let him alone: he had cause to weep 
indeed, but they greater: when they should have preserved him 
from sinne, they were made the meanes to corrupt him. The 
Prelates and Pleaders for conformity have no great reason to 
brag of these men, (as they were Bishops not of God’s making,) 
for whilst their hearts were deceived, and their eyes oagled with 
the bewitching honours and the glorious shewes of Babel, against 
the light of knowledge: —— as you see, enemies to the 
Crosse of Christ: therefore puld them out of their rags, and 
cast them in the furnace, and then they proved his friends indeed : 
and so may some prelates prove, if God bring them to the Stake ; 
but to the matter: for all that they could doe, such was the zeale 
of that Holy Saint and happy king: that Lady Mary could have 
no Masse at that time.” It is singular that the language of the 
Puritans of the days of James I. and Charles IL. should so 
resemble that which is adopted in the present day, by some per- 
sons, whose favourable feelin towards Rome are scarcely con- 
cealed. In both cases the are disparaged. 

I give one more extract from this singular performance. 
“Shall the prophane oppose piety, and maintain ungodlinésse, 
and never a Nelvemiah to takean order with them? Shall snakes 
eat out the belly of the commonwealth, and still be kept alive in 
our bosoms? Shall the eye of our High and Honourable Senate 
be dimmed, or dazeled, with a white Rochet? Shall by him the 
sceptre of Christ be trampled under foot, to the casting away of 
soules, and his soule not pay for it.” 

The particular bishop aimed at by the White Rochet cannot be 
specified, though probably Laud, at that time Bishop of St. 
David’s, was the individual. However, the extracts furnish a 
specimen of Leighton’s fiery zeal against Episcopacy. ‘The work 
was written four years before Sion’s Plea: and during the interval 
between the two publications his angry passions gathered force, 


wntil they broke forth in the work, for which his severe punish- 
ment was inflicted. 


* Ibid, 195, 196. t Ibid. 237. t Ibid. 312, 
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My object in these papers is not to justify Laud or the proceed- 
ings of the Star-chamber, but simply to rescue the archbishop’s 
memory from those unfounded attacks which are circulated in so 
many quarters. His conduct was indeed lenient when contrasted 
with the proceedings of his enemies at a later period. ‘This fact 
is kept in the background by the advocates of the Puritans, while 
all iho attempt to exhibit matters in their true light, by pointing 
out the principles of the age, are slandered by the same party as 
unscrupulous atuiene of the archbishop. 

It may appear strange perhaps to some persons, to connect 
Laud’s name with Smart’s in this article, since the archbishop had 
little, if any, concern in the matter. But somehow the arch- 
bishop’s name has been so connected with Smart’s case, that many 
persons actually believe that all the proceedings were arranged 
at his instigation. ‘Thus a recent writer puts forth the following 
most extraordinary assertion. ‘ Bishop Laud, it should be 
observed, was the leading person in all the cruelties inflicted on 
Mr. Smart.’”* It is more than probable that Laud was very 
little concerned in Smart’s business, though Prynne, to whom 
Mr. Brooke refers, alludes to the archbishop’s connexion with 
Cosin, and states that the proceedings were instituted by his 
means.¢ ‘he reader will not be surprised at Prynne’s charge 
after perusing the following extract from his unscrupulous produc- 
tion. Prynne is alluding to another subject—the Visitation 
Articles of some of the bishops, but the passage furnishes the 
principle on which the proceedings against the archbishop were 
instituted. ‘ Though the Archbishop made not these Bishops 
Visitation oathes and Articles, yet he made all of them Bishops, 
who durst do nothing in their Diocese or Visitations but by his 
direction: to whom they gave an annual accompt of their pro- 
ceedings in writing, as we have manifested. Besides, its appa- 
rent that all these Visitation Articles were made in pursuance of 
his own archiepiscopal Injunctions, Instructions, and himselfe 
approved of these their oathes, Articles, never checking nor ques- 
tioning them for them though their Metropolitan: yea himself 
wrescribed the self-same things in his Metropolitical Visitations, 
ce wrinted Articles, written Injunctions, or private Instructions, 
as these bishops did in imitation of him. ‘Therefore hee must 
answer for these their Articles, oathes, proceedings, as far forth 
as they, who were but his instruments.”{ Were this monstrous 
doctrine to be admitted, any charge might be established. It was 
easy enough on this principle to connect Laud with Smart’s 
punishment. Prynne, therefore, says: * Though Mr. Smart 
was censured by the High Commission at Yorke, yet he was first 


—— 


* Brooke's Lives of the Puritans, iii. 93. 
+ Prynne’s Canterburie’s Doome, 78. { Canterburie’s Doome, 493. 
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imprisoned here at London, and transmitted from the High 
Commission here to York by this Archbishop’s means.”* 

How true were Laud’s own’ words in reference to the charges 
accumulated by his enemies, whom nothing short of his death 
would satisfy. Alluding to the Book of Canons for Scotland, he 
says: * But I have a oe time found by sad experience, that 
whatsoever some men disliked, was presently my doing. God 
forgive them.”+ ‘The custom of heaping all sorts of charges 

ainst Laud has been continued until the present day. Nor is 
it probable that it will be relinquished ; for many persons — 
to delight in representing the archbishop in the darkest colours, 
Though he had but little concern in the proceedings against 
Smart, yet to render him odious the charge has been re- 
peated from time to time until some persons actually receive it 
as true. 

From these papers it will be made apparent that the indivi- 
duals, who were said to have suffered under the rule of Laud, 
could not, on their own principles, have expected different treat- 
ment; for they held the unlawfulness of a toleration, so that the 
advocates of the prevailing system of ecclesiastical discipline, 
whether Episcopal or Presbyterian, were, in their estimation, not 
only justified in their course, but under the necessity of com- 
pelling submission from all others. We have seen Tciadbenth 
principles. He would have compelled all to submit to his own 
system, and compelled them by the infliction of pains and 
penalties : and Smart would have pursued a similar course. 

Smart was punished for a libel on the Church of England. 
On his own principle, the bishops, if they believed Episcopacy to 
be the apostolic model, and the ceremonies of the pom to be | 
warranted by the Word of God and primitive practice, would 
have acted a most criminal part, had they permitted such an 
offender to escape with impunity. We subjoin a few extracts in 
proof of the assertion, that the sermon for which Smart was 
punished contained a libellous attack on the Church of England, 
to whose ceremonies and discipline the author was himself pledged 
to conform. 

“The Lord’s Table, therefore, and the Font they are Altars 
both alike, as an apple and an ag are onions both alike, that is 


* Tbid. t Wharton’s History, 109. 
+ A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of Durham, July 7, 1628. By 
Peter Smart. 4to. Imprinted 1628, 16. 
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were sanctioned by the church, he asks : * It is for spite they bear 
to Geneva, which all Papists hate, or for the love of Rome, which 
because they cannot imitate in having Latine service, yet they will 
come as neer itas they can, in having service in English so said 
and sung, that few or none can understand the same. I blame 
not the singers, most of which mislike these prophane innova. 
tions, though they be forced to follow them. Their guides are in 
fault, blind cuides, members of one church, rotten members | 
doubt of a higher degree ; to whom all men and women are rank 
Puritans and schismaticks, to be thrust and expeld, if they refuse 
to dance after their fantasticall pipe in every idle ceremony, 
These cry with the Jews, Templum Domini, Templum Domini: 
i the Church of God, the Service of God, when indeed their whole 
" servic. is little else than superstitious vanity. What is it but 
hypocritic: all and Pharisaicall devotion? Under colour of long 
Prayer, Morning and Evening, and midday, they devoure, what 
devoure they? Not poore w idowes’ houses, but rich benefice, 
whole townes and villages.”* Again: If say religion consist in 
these and such like superstitious vanities, ceremonial fooleries, 
Apish toyes, and Popish trinckets, we had never more religion 
than now. Aud though our Leiturgy be not in Latine, yet order 
is taken, by confusednesse of voices, some squeaking, some blating, 
some roaring, and thundering with a multitude of melodious 
instruments that the greatest part of the service is no_ better 

understood than if it were in Hebrew or Irish. One young 
vt Apollo repaireth the quire, and sets it out gayly, with strange 
: Baby whi 9 ornaments: the hallowed Priests daunce about the 
Alt: ar, making pretty sport, and fyne pastime, with trippings, and 


turnings, and crossin: gs, and crouchings : while Cretes, Deyopes4., 
Pictig., Agathyrsi, choristers, and singing men, and parti-coloured 
i cope-wearers, fremunt, they shout and cry, and make most sweet 


Apollinian harmony.” So afterwards; Did Christ minister the 
Sacrament in such manner to his disciples at his last Supper ? 
Was there an altar in the chamber where he supt? Did Christ 


¢} puton a cope with images? Or did he change his garments? 
suth Tlamingius. Apage Incplias, fie upon fopperi les, and super- 
stitious vanities, hate them.” 
2 | e Addressing the audience, he says: And if you condemn them, 
q 7 as you cannot chuse if you be good Christians ; how dare > ye to 
q ; communicate with us in our superstitious vanities ? Have you 
a not churches at home in your owne Parishes not yet polluted with 


| kdols; and communion tables not yet changed into Altars: 
tf Where you may receive with comfort the Holy Communion 
; (without such all-a-flantara) in plaine and simple manner, as our 


* Sermon, &e¢., 19, 20, 21. 
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Saviour ordeined, and the primitive church practised, till Anti- 
christ arose, and mightily prevailed against the truth, Stay at 
home in the name of God, till things be amended, and reduced 
to the state and forme they were in our lesse ceremonious, and 
more preaching bishop’s time. Duck no more to our Altar when 
you come in and goe out; I assure it is an idol, a damnable idol 
as it is used.”* 

On the situation of the Communion Table, Smart says, 
«“ Therefore our Communion ‘Table must stand as it had wont to 
doe, in the midst of the quire: not at the east end, as farre as is 
possible from the people, where no part at all of evening prayer is 
ever said, and but a peece of the morning, and that never till of 
late. Neither must the Table be placed along from north to 
south, as the Altar is set, but from east to west, as the custome is 
of all reformed churches: otherwise, the minister cannot stand at 
the north side, there being neither side toward the north. And 
I trow there are but two sides of a long table, and two ends: 
make it square, and then it will have four sides, and no end, or 
foure ends, and no side, at which any minister can officiate.” 
“A Divell and a Frier will adventure strangely: I have heard of 
a divell that preacht, I have heard of a rier that preacht in a 
Rope: but I never heard of either Divell or Frier, that preached 
in a cope.” ‘To this last extract a marginal note is added in a 
contemporary hand: As Mr. Burgoin did twice in Durham.” 
It was stated that Mr. Burgoin bowed so low towards the Altar, 
that “he fell on his face and brake his nose.”f Smart adds, 
They precisely injoyned the minister to stand at the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, on the north side of the table, to the intent 
they should not be like superstitious shavelings.”t 

These passages would scarcely escape censure from a prebend 
in a cathedral church in our day. How, then, could the author 
of the sermon expect to escape? Or is there anything strange in 
the circumstance, that the ecclesiastical rulers of the period called 
the author of such a production to an account ? 

Smart was deprived of his stall in the cathedral, and a less 
punishment could scarcely have been inflicted, Prynne, indeed, 
says: “ As for Mr. Smart’s sermon, it was neither scandalous, nor 

* Sermon, 24, 25. 

t This is mentioned in a letter addressed to Burgoine at the time. The writer 
says, he “ complains of you, almost as much as Mr. Cosins, tells a tale of an altar 
that you built at Yermouth, where none in the church can hear a word that is read: 
of a reverence done by you to the altar so low, as you could not recover yourself, 
but fell down upon your nose, and made it bleed: that your curate and clerk did 
the like reverence, but had no harm. It were worth your labour to come and laugh 


with us at his vanity.” —Illustration of Neal, &c., in the article Peter Smart, 59, 60, 


The story was clearly altogether false, and was treated, as it deserved, with ridicule 
by the writer of the letter, 


Sermon, 35, 
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factious, but orthodox and judicious, against the Popish innova- 
tions introduced in the cathedral! of Durham, where he was the 
ancientest Prebend, deserving rather applause than any censure, 
as both Lords and Commons have resolved upon a full hearing, 
and awarded him reparations and damages for his unjust cen- 
sure.”* Qn such a point Prynne’s testimony will not avail much 
in the estimation of the present age. A man so factious as he 
was, is scarcely a judge of what constitutes factious conduct in 
another. 

It seems probable that Smart would have recanted the sermon, 
and submitted to the court, but for the interference of his wife, 
by whom his wavering resolutions were confirmed. In a letter 
to her husband, she thus addresses him: “The Arminians 
rest not, for they said before they began the sute they knew it 
would come to this that it is come for Cossinges labors at Yorke 
and Linsell at London with Neile and Loude and others, but you 
take no paines though your cause be good, which is a shame for 
you and all that belongs to you their.”+ 

Mrs. Smart was evidently fearful lest her husband should send 
in his submission, and therefore she rates him pretty soundly for 
sitting idle. But he had his revenge, after the commencement of 
the Long Parliament. It will be remembered, that the House of 
Commons encouraged all sorts of persons to bring charges against 
the clergy. Smart’s case was soon submitted to that arrogant 
assembly, by whom reparation was made for the injuries which 
he had sustained by the loss of his prebend. 

Moreover, he had his revenge upon Cosin. Laud is men- 
tioned by the wife in the preceding extract, though she writes his 
name Loude: but in the Articles presented to the House of 
Commons the charges are confined to Cosin. Most of the 
charges were completely refuted by Cosin, and those which were 
established viene merely to laudable practices of the Chureh of 

‘ngland. Smart played a very unscrupulous part in raising a 
number of allegations which could not be proved. It was sutli- 
cient for the factious Commons to vote Cosin guilty of Popish 
leanings. No evidence was required in those days to establish 
such a charge before that imperious and most prejudiced 
assembly. Stull Cosin’s books against Popery are amongst the 
most able of the class to which such works belong, notwithstand- 
ing the censure of the Commons, that the author was a favourer 
of the Church of Rome. Fuller admits that Cosin cleared 
himself of the odious charge; and we may rest assured that sucli 
was the case, or that factious body, by whom Laud was hunted to 
death, would not have permitted him to escape without punish- 


* Canterburie’s Doome, 493. 
Tt Llustration of Neal, &c., 69. 
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ment. Fuller’s words are very remarkable, because in his Church 
History he imagined thag he had spoken too unfavourably. 
«“ However, if any thing that I delivered in my Church Histor 

(relating therein a charge drawn up against him (Dr. Cosin) for 
urging some ceremonial, without inserting his purgation, which 
he effectually made, clearing himself from the least imputation of 
any fault) hath any way augmented this opinion, I humbly crave 

ardon of him for the same.’ 

In his Church History even Fuller bears testimony to Cosin’s 
Protestantism. ‘* But now Mr. Rous of the House of Commons, 
bringing up the charge to the Lords against Cosen, termed Mr. 
Smart the Proto Martyr of England, in these latter days of per- 
secution, and large reparations was allowed unto him, though he 
lived not long after to enjoy them.” 

«“ Now though none can excuse and defend Dr. Cosen, his car- 
riage herein, yet this must be reported to his due commendation. 
Some years after getting over into I’rance, he neyther joined with 
the Church of French Protestants at Charentoun nigh Paris, nor 
kept any communion with the — therein, but confined him- 
self to the church of Old English Protestants therein. Where by 
his pious living and constant praying and preaching he reduced 
some recusants to, and confirmed more doubters in the Protestant 
religion. Many of his incounters with Jesuits and Priests, defeat- 
ing the suspicions of his foes, and exceeding the expectations of 
his friends, in the successe of such disputes.”+ 


* Fuller's Worthies, 295. 
t Fuller’s Church History, book ix. 173. Fuller’s conviction of the groundless 
character of Smart’s charges against Cosin must have been very decided, or he 
would not have used such language as that of the following address :— 


“ To the reverend, and his worthy friend, Dr. John Cosin, Dean of 
Peterborough. 


“Sir,—You may be pleased to remember, that some two years since, being in- 
formed by our friend Mr. Davenport, that you took some exceptions at what I had 


— concerning you in my Church History, I returned you an answer to this 
effect 


“* That I would make you just reparation, either in the next edition of my His- 
tory, orin another book which I was about to set forth, of the *‘ Worthies of England :’ 


choosing therein the most proper and conspicuous place, which might render it 
most visible to the reader.’ 


“ This last Book had since been printed, had not the unhappy difference between 
Dr. Heylin and me retarded it. 

“ What I wrote concerning your accusation in the House of Commons, I tran- 
scribed out of the Manuscript saan of that House. As for your purgation in 
the House of Lords, I knew not thereof: which maketh such my omission the more 
excusable. 

“Iam now right glad that you did so clearly vindicate your innocence. In my 
next edition, I will do you all possible right (with improvement) that my pen can 
perform: as also, God willing, when I come to treat, in my intended Book, of the 
cathedral of Durham. 


“In the meantime, joyning with hundreds more of my profession, in thanks to 
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Fuller appears to have been convinced of some injustice 
towards Smart in asserting, that none could excuse or defend 
him, or he would not have published the previous retractation in 
a subsequent work. 

But even the House of Lords did not concur in the charges 
alleged by Smart, and approved by the Commons; for they dis- 
missed Cosin without censure. Ina letter to Heylin, Cosin gives 
some particulars, which are conclusive on this head, and must be 
regarded as sufficient to settle the question, as well as to determine 
the character of Smart, whose allegations were completely dis- 
proved, Mr. Smart,” says Cosin, who had been  school- 
master, and after became Prebendary of Durham, was an old man 
of a most forward, fierce, and unpeaceable spirit. Many of the 
Lords said openly, that Mr. Smart had abused the House of 
Commons, with a causeless complaint against me, whereupon my 
Lord the Earl of Warwick was pleased to bring me an order of 
the Lord’s House, whereby I had liberty granted me to return 
unto my place of charge in the University, or elsewhere, till they 
sent for me again, which they never did.”* 

It is pretty clear that the Commons were ashamed of their 
Proto-martyr, or they would have pressed the Lords to bring 
Cosin to punishment. ‘Their silently shrinking from the charge 
may be regarded as a proof that they could not depend on Smart's 
statements. 

We have previously stated, that Laud was not much concerned 
in Smart’s case, notwithstanding the assertion of Mr. Brooke. 
‘The archbishop himself says: ‘In the meantime, that I might 
not rust, I was warned, Decemb. 8, to appear in Parliament the 
Isth of that month, as a collateral defendant in a case of Smart 


you for your worthy work on the Apocrypia, and desiring the continuation and 
increase of God's blessing on your studies, who do abide the champion for our religion 
in foreign parts, know that amongst your many honourers, you have none more 
affectionate than 

your humble servant, 


Tuomas 
—Fuller’s Appeal of Injured Innocence. 1659. 


If Fuller could, at that time, speak in such terms of Cosin, it is apparent that 
Smart's charges were false. Yet Laud was traduced on account of those unfounded 


charges against another. To Fuller's justification of Cosin may be added the fol- 
lowing :— 


“ This only I would not have the reader to be ignorant of, that this learned man, 
and (as appears by this) constant professor and defender of the Protestant religion 
was one of those, who was most vehemently accused of popery by the Presbyterians 
before the late wars, and for that reason bitterly persecuted by them, and forced to 
forsake his country : whereby he secured himself from the violence of their hands, 
but not of their tongues: for still the good men kept up the noise of their clamorous 
accusation even while he was writing this most substantial Treatise against ‘Tran- 
substantiation.” —THlistory of Popish ‘Transubstantiation, &c. Epistle to the Reader. 


* Heylin’s Examen, &c., 285. 
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against Dr. Cosin, formerly heard in the High Commission. 
This cause had been called upon both in this and former Parlia- 
ments; but I never heard, that I was made a defendant till now; 
nor do I know any thing of the cause, but that in the High Com- 
mission I gave my vote according to my conscience, and law too, 
(for aught I know) and smust refer myself to the acts of that 
Court.”* Laud merely acted as an individual member of the 
court, so that Mr. Brooke’s assertion that the archbishop was the 
cause of all the proceedings, is altogether without any foundation. 

Neal improves upon Fuller’s mistake respecting the time of 
Smart’s death. Tuller says, that he lived not long to enjoy the 
bounty of the Commons. Smart was liberated in 1640; he died 
in 1648, Neal, who quotes the church historian as his authority 
for Smart’s death soon after his liberation, adds this extraordinary 
assertion, for which he cites no authority, ‘ the severity of a long 
imprisonment having contributed to the impairing his constitu- 
tion.” As Smart survived more than seven years after his 
liberation, and died at the advanced age of eighty years, Neal’s 
statement must be a mere creation of his own brain. Neal 
insinuates that his imprisonment hastened his death. Depending 
on the statement of Fuller, that Smart died shortly after his 
liberation, which, however, was not the fact, Neal chose to add a 
little by way of embellishment, and to connect the death with the 
incarceration. 

In defending Laud from unjust charges, I have no wish to 
shield his memory from those in which he was implicated. Let 
him have his due share of blame: but do not let him incur the 
odium of proceedings, which must be regarded as belonging to 
the courts, of which he was but an individual member. His conduct, 
moreover, was as blameless as that of his opponents under similar 
circumstances. ‘They, as well as Laud, deemed it right to punish 
men who did not comply with the order and discipline which, in 
their estimation, were sanctioned by the Word of God. Nay, as 
will be shown in subsequent papers, the Puritans acted with far 
more severity and bigotry than Laud: and the writings, for which 
the sentences were inflicted on individuals, were filled with 
threatenings and slaughter against the bishops and their sup- 
porters. ‘These points will be fully established in the present 
series of papers. It is, moreover, very remarkable, that the sus- 
pensions for irregularity were more numerous under Abbot than 
under Laud. This fact is well put by the archbishop himself. 
“To satisfy myself and others in this particular, I did, in the 
next place, cause a diligent search to be made in the acts of that 
court (which can deceive no man), what suspensions, deprivations, 


* Laud’s Troubles, &c., 218. t Neal, 11—18. 
Vout. XXXV.—May, 1849. 2M 
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or other punishments had past in the seven years of my time 
before my commitment. ‘Then I compared them with every of 
the three seven years of my immediate predecessor, (for so long 
he sat, and somewhat over, and was in great esteem with the 
House of Commons all his time,) and I find more by three sus- 
pended, deprived, or degraded, in every seven years of his time, 
than in the seven years of my time, so cried out upon for sharp- 
ness and severity, even to the equalling of that commission almost 
to the Romish Inquisition. So safe a thing it is for a man to 
imbarque himself into a potent faction: and so hard for any other 
man, be he never so intire, to withstand its violence.”* If Abbot 
felt himself compelled to proceed with severity against retractory 
clergymen and others, it was scarcely to be supposed that the 
times would mend under his successor, or that the one should 
screen offenders whom the other found it necessary to punish, 
The circumstance shows that Laud’s conduct at least did not 
materially differ from that of his predecessor. 

Previous to the commencement of the Long Parliament, and 
subsequent to the charges against Laud, it was the custom with 
the Puritanical writers to represent the proceedings against 
offenders as contrary to the law of the Jand. ‘Thus one writer 
asks, in reference to this very case of Smart's, ‘ By what law of 
the land, I pray, was Master Peter Smart, a reverend prebend and 
minister of Durham, fined, imprisoned, and deprived, An. 1629, 
by the High Commissioners of Yorke, both of his Prebendary 
and Living onely for preaching against the setting up of images, 
altars, bowing to them, and placing them at the east end of the 
church: directly contrary to the Booke of Common Prayer, and 
the Homily against the Perill of Idolatry, confirmed by Act of 
Parliament to which all Ministers and Bishops subseribe.”+ But 
the men who complained of punishment for such writings as 
Smart’s Sermon, as soon as they were in the seat of power, pro- 
ceeded to much greater lengths in censuring others, who were 
not guilty of a breach of any law. The writings, for which cen- 
sures were awarded in the Commission and the Star-Chamber, 
were such as no government could safely have allowed to be cir- 
culated. Nalson’s judgment in the case is nearer the truth than 
that of the advocates of the Puritans. This day Mr. Smart, 
who articled against Dr. Cosins, was, by order of the Lords, 
restored to his Prebend in Durham, and had also the Vicaridge 
of Aycliff, in the Bishoprick of Durham, bestowed on him, upon 
the death of Dr, Carr, the present incumbent. So forward was 
the zeal of the faction to incourage and reward these men, who 


* Wharton, &c.. 164. 


t A Breviate of the Prelate’s Intolerable Usurpations. Published by William 
Huntley, Esquier, In the year 1637. 4to. 160, 
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had been the opposers of the government, and the real incen- 
diaries, by promoting false and scandalous accusations against the 
bishops «8 | the dignified clergy.”* The sudden change from 
Episcopacy (which all “geen at the commencement of the 
Long Parliament, though they avowed their opposition to Laud,) 
to Presbytery; and the adoption of the ig in the place of 
the Liturgy, afford a strong presumption, that their former pro- 
fession was dishonest or insincere. ‘Though they professed to 
adhere to the Church of England, they soon renounced her alto- 

ether, and adopted a system diametrically oman to that which 
had prevailed in the church from the Apostolic age. Let it be 
remembered, that the opponents of Laud were men who affected 
to belong to the English Church, and yet joined in accomplishing 
her overthrow as soon as circumstances favoured their designs. 
Their subsequent course proves, that their professions of attach- 
ment to the church, while engaged in the prosecution of Laud, 
were hollow and insincere. But these are points which will be 
more clearly developed as we proceed in this series of papers. ‘The 
result of any inquiry or examination into the proceedings of those 
times must be favourable to the memory of Laud. So much has 
been laid at his door, and so many false charges were invented at 
the time, that any investigation is sure to lead to the clearing of 
some point in favour of the archbishop. It is true that contro- 
versy may be elicited by such inquiries; but still, controversy, in 
matters which have been so grossly misrepresented, must issue in 
the discovery of the truth. Laud’s memory has been unjustly 
traduced : his actions have been most maliciously misrepresented : 
and the more the subject is canvassed, the clearer will be the dis- 
covery of the hatred, and prejudice, and cruelty of his accusers of 
his own times, and their successors in the same unchristian work, 
down to the present moment. Assertions are not proofs. It is 
easy to call harsh names, and to make foul charges. But let any 
particular act of Laud’s be investigated fairly, not on the prin- 
ciples of our own times, but on those of the period in ae he 
lived, principles recognised by all parties alike, and the result 
must be favourable to the memory of the archbishop, and injurious 
to his accusers. 

Tuomas Larnesury. 


— 


* Nalson’s Collections, ii, 406, 
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THE INTEGRITY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES WITIL REFERENCE 
TO PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. 


PART Il, CHAPTER VIII. 


PERTURBATION. 


(Continued from page 395.) 


Or the periheliacal epochs of the comet, the only one with which 
in this work we are concerned is that which by back reckoning 
from 1680 is the seventh. 

The terms of the acceleration in the order 1, 2, 2, &e., in six 
periods amount to 21. ‘Thus we may say that 


7 K 209,5064 1,467,172° 
and 21» 2044 6" 4,289 
of which the sum is 1,471,461° 6" 


This whole time will be found, nearly enough for our purpose, 
to consist of the three following parts :— 

Ist. Of the time between 1680, December 84 6™, and the pre- 
ceding midsummer of that year. 

2nd. Of an ascertainable number of years, reckoned from the 
midsummer of 1680 to that of the year of perturbation. 

And 3rd. Of the remaining fraction of time between the last 
named midsummer and the preceding epoch of the perturbation. 
Let us compute each of these in turn. 

1. In I848, midsummer was at June 204 205 14™. From 
1GS0 to D848 are x 31,556,929°.7=613,0604 16" 43. But 
by the calendar were 

From year to year 167 \365°= 60,955" 


The leap vears—-12!= 30) 


And from Dee. 8' 6™ to June 204 20" 14™ 194 20 &™ 


Total 61,1794 20" 
If this be subtracted from the time between the midsummers, 

the remainder is 1804 20" 35™, 

2. If the whole time between the periheliacal epochs be 


divided by the number of seconds in a year, there will be found 
to be in it, 4028% x 31,556,929°.7 (= 1,471,1954 18") with a re- 


maiming fraction of another year. It is convenient to mention 


that, therefore, the date of the ancient year in question Is 
4028 — 1679 B.C. 2340. 
3. The sum of the last found number and of the 1804 20° 35" 


Is L4A7LS876" 14" 35"; and, if this be subtracted from the 
1.471,4614 6", the remainder is 844 15" 25™, 
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It follows, as far as we can depend on our calculation of the 
epochs of the comet, that the perturbation occurred 84% 15" 25 
before the midsummet of the year in which it happened. 

To proceed then. We suppose that a perturbation was caused 
by the conjunction of the earth and the comet: that is to say, 
we suppose that at one and the same time those two bodies 
were in one and the same celestial longitude as viewed from the 
sun. 

Happily, we have the means of ascertaining the fact, by reason 
of the well known principle of forces, that action and re-action 
are equal and in opposite directions. For from this we infer 
that, when the comet was by the earth’s attraction at its nearest 
to the sun, the earth was at her farthest from that body. 

At or near the sun’s centre, the axis of the earth’s elliptical 
orbit is divided into two unequal parts ; and the extreme point 
of the largest part is her point of greatest distance from the sun. 
At the beginning of the year 1801, (Sir John Herschell, Astro- 
nomy,) this point, as seen from the sun, was in longitude 
279° 30°5”. But the point in question is observed to advance 
from west to east at the rate of 11.8 per annum. Also, the 
longitude of any celestial point is affected by the precession of 
the equinoxes at the rate of 50”.1 per annum. It results, that 
the aforesaid point was, in B.C, 2349, farther west than in A.D. 
ISO1, by %4149=71° 20°21” It was, therefore, in the 
heliocentric longitude of 208° 9’ 44”. 

But now, if we assume the fact of perturbation, we must’ 
provisionally admit all the consequences which of necessity 
ensue from it. | 

First, therefore, considering the known inclination of the 
comet’s orbit to that of the earth, we must believe that the earth 
was drawn from the original plane of her motion down to that 
in Which she moved after the disturbance. ‘That original plane 
can only, in the first instance, be theoretically assumed ; but, if 
we recollect the known warmth and equability of her ancient 
climate, we may allow it to be not improbable that she then 
moved in the plane of the sun’s equator. Her present orbit is 
said (Ilymers, Astronomy) to be inclined to that plane at an 
angle of about 7° 30°. Also, this inclination is continually 
diminished at the rate of about 48” per century ; and this in 
{149 years would amount to 31 12”. We may therefore sup- 
= by the comet’s attraction the plane was depressed 
8° 3/12”, 

Moreover, since it is matter of fact that, at every one of the 
earth’s revolutions, as now made by her own proper motion, the 
pont where her axis is perpendicular to the radius of her orbit 
recedes at the rate of 50’.1 per annum, let us assume that at the 
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epoch in question, she was, by the joint motion of herself and 
the comet, affected in like manner in a degree proportionably 
greater. 

The relative motion of the comet was at the time 209,596¢4+- 
7 x 204° 6"==577".8 nearly ; and, if we multiply 50”.1 by 578'8, 
the product is 8° 3’ 17”, nearly corresponding to the depression 
as found above. 

The space traversed by the earth in the process of depres- 
sion is of course to be reckoned as a part of her orbit at the 
time. 

The point of the depression of her orbit below the plane of 
the sun’s equator is now in about longitude 140°: it has re- 
ceded. 

The additional space of 8° 3’ 12” has become part of the 
earth’s actual orbit. 

Altogether, then, we may hold her longitude at the epoch to 
have been less than that above found by 8° 3’ 12”, and may call 
it 200° 6' 32”, 

Farther, to the perturbation we must in like manner here 
attribute the annual advance of the extreme point of the axis 
of the earth’s orbit: a phenomenon familiar to astronomers as 
(Con, Phys. Sei. 3) an effect of the very cause in question. If 
we multiply 11.8 by 578°8, we have 1° 53’ 49”; and this again 
being subtracted as above, leaves 198° 12’ 43”. 

Thus, in our proposed investigation of the time between the 
epoch of the perturbation and the midsummer of the year in 
which it happened, we obtain the fact which in such calculations 
is the first in order—namely, the longitudinal distance between 
the earth’s place at the epoch and the point of the summer 
solstice in longitude 270°. For that distance is the difference be- 
tween this 270° and the last found number—namely, 71° 47’ 17” 
nearly, 

The reader will remember that, in the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, the times are proportional to the areas. To find the 
time, we must estimate the size (relatively to the area of the 
whole orbit) of the area supposed to be described by the straight 
line joming the centres of the earth and the sun. Of the boun- 
dary lines of that area in the present case, we possess the curved 
line just found, of 71° 47’ 17”. 

We have next to find the length of the said straight line, at 
the end of which we suppose the earth to have been at the 
epoch: and, because we hold that the earth was then by the 
comet drawn to her point farthest from the sun, that line is the 
largest part of the axis of the earth’s orbit—such as the said 
part was at the time. 


It consisted of her mean distance from the sun, 95,000,000 
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miles; and of the eccentricity which then existed. At the 
beginning of 1801, it was of 1,594,440 miles, (inferred from the 
tables in Sir J. Hetschell, Astron.) It is held to be annually 
diminished by 40 miles: in 4149 years, then, the diminution 
would be 165,960 miles. The sum of the two numbers is 
1,760,400. 

But here again we must assume that, whereas now the various 
affections of the earth’s orbit occur conjointly, and, unless the 
contrary be shown, inseparably, the above supposed advance 
of the extremity of the axis was attended with a proportional 
diminution of the eccentricity; that is, 578°8 x 40=23,150. 
Thus the whole eccentricity was 1,783,550, and the line which 
we seek, 96,783,550 miles. 

We thus are ina condition to calculate the area (Vince, 
Astronomy for the use of Students, Art. 165—172) upon geo- 
metrical principles, of the soundness of which there cannot be 
a doubt. 


In the annexed figure, let CS be the eccentricity, AC the 

mean distance and half the major axis, GC half the minor; and 
let “(een the sun’s place, and P the true place of the 
earth. 
__ Also, let D be the place which the earth would have reached, 
if she had moved uniformly from A in the circle, (whose radius 
is the same AC,) in the same time in which, moving from A in 
the ellipse, she did reach P. If we can find the size of the ares 
AN and DN, we shall know the size of their sum AD, and the 
telative time in which it would be described. 

The line Pl is drawn through P perpendicular to AS, and 
produced to N: we join NC, and producing it, draw ST’ per- 
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pendicular. Then by an argument (Ibidem, Art. 166), of which 
I may here omit the details, it is found that DN=ST; so that, 
if we know ST, we know DN. 

1. In the case before us, since the eccentricity SC= 1,783,550, 
therefore, AC+SC=96,783,550, and AC—SC=93,216,450, 
Then, because =AC+ SCX AC 
—SC, therefore GC=94,983,240 nearly. This, then, is half 
the minor axis of the ellipse. But, by the nature of the ellipse, 
the minor axis is to the major,as PLis to NI. These latter are 
the tangents also to the angles ISP, ISN. Therefore, as 
94,983,240 : 95,000,000 :: tang. ASP (=71° 47’ 17”) : tang. 
ASN : : 3.0,385,381 : 3.0,399,179 ; which is the tangent of about 
71° 47' 28”. 

Thus, in the triangle NCS, we know SC=1,783,550; and 
NC=AC=95,000,000; and the angle CSN=71° 47’ 28”; to 
find the angle SCN, which is the supplement of the required angle 
ACN. Since the sides of a triangle are as the sines of their 
opposite angles, therefore, as CN: CS:: sin. S: sin. N; that 
is, as 95,000,000 : 1,783,550 : : sine of 71° 47’ 28” (=94,992,360) 
: 1,783,100; which is the sine of about 10° 16’ 23’”=angle N. 
Ilence we know the angle ACN; for it is equal to SCT, which 
is equal to the two angles at S and N; and 71° 47’ 28”+10° 
16’ 23”==82° 3’ 51”. 

2. Hence, in the right-angled triangle STC, we know SC, 
and the angle SCT, to find ST (=DN) ; and may say, as SC: 
ST : : radius sine of 82° 3’ 51” 1. : 9,904,233) : : 1,783,550: 
1,766,469=ST=DN. And then we may say, as AC: ST:: 
95,000,000 : 1,766,469 : : number of degrees, &c. in the radius: 
number in DN : 57° 17’ 44”8 : 1° 3’ 55’"=DN. 

Therefore, AD(=AN+4+DN)=82° 3’ 51” 41° 55”’=83° 
7’ 46°, 

Lastly, then, if it be sufficient for our purpose to consider the 
common tropical year as the time of describing the ellipse, we 
say, as 360°: 83° 7’ 46”:; 365° 5” 48 49’7: 844 10" 
nearly. | 

The time thus calculated by proportionate areas of the earth’s 
orbit is therefore found to be 84° 8" 10™ nearly. It will be 
remembered that the like time, as found by calculation of the 
comet's periods, was 84° 15" 25"; so that the difference is that 
of about seven hours and a quarter. 

_ With respect to the comet’s longitude at the epoch, it appears 
(Synopsis Astron. Comet.) that in 1680 its periheliacal place 
was in longitude 262° 39 30”. If we eall the interval 40284 
years, and multiply this by the precession, 50”.1, the product is 
56° 4’: to this we must add the 8° 3’ 12”, which we hold to have 
become a part of the earth’s orbit. Then, if we deduct the sum 
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64° 7’ 12” from the longitude in L680, the remainder is 198° 32’ 
18”. Now the earth’s longitude at the epoch we suppose to 
have been 198° 12’ 43”. The difference, therefore, is 19 35”. 
lam far from thinking that this difference is unimportant. 
But, with reference to the proper purpose of this part of our 
argument, I trust it will be manifest that inequalities, relatively 
so small, do not at all affect the main fact of the perturbation. 

In proceeding to consider the question of the comet’s pro- 
bable distance from the sun at the epoch, I am once more under 
the necessity of pressing to their just limit the supposable 
results of the perturbation. It is one of these results, that the 
earth has ever since moved in a spiral, the coils of which have 
successively overlapped each its predecessor. 

We have said that the point of the depression of her orbit, in 
respect to its inclination to the plane of the sun’s equator, is 
now in about longitude 140°: it has receded from the place in 
which it was at the epoch. What is the rate and law of its 
recession ? 

Provisionally, and until competent judges shall decide to the 
contrary, let us assume that the phenomenon stands to that of 
the precession of the equinoxes in the following relation. 


/ 


/ 


Let RS represent the level of the sun’s equator, and FA that 
ofa line passing through the successive points of the earth’s 
extreme depression, in A, B, C, &c. Also, let the lines AS, 
BS, &c. be portions of the earth’s orbit in which, by the reaction 
consequent on her perturbation, she has moved towards the 
same point S in her successive revolutions: and let these lines 
be bisected in I, K, L, &e. Lastly, let RS, FA be, for the 
argument’s sake, imagined parallel to one another, 

Then, it will be seen, that a line drawn through the points I, 
K, L, &e. is parallel to RS and FA, and equidistant from them 
both. It will also be evident that the distances IK, KL, LM, 
Xe. are equal to one another, and are each of them the half of 
any one of the lines AB, &e. ; so that if, for example, IK=50”.1, 
AB=100".2. 

Now, from the position of the points I, K, L, &c., always in 
the mean, both between the planes RS, FA, and as bisecting 
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the distances AS, BS, &c. successively, it may be assumed that 
at I, K, L, &e. the attitude of the earth’s axis, and its angular 
inclination to the radius of her orbit, has always been the 
same. | 

But the said inclination is, at the equinox, that of a perpen- 
dicular to that radius. Therefore, the relative distance of the 
said points from the equinox has (unless the contrary be shown) 
always been the same: and, if the distance from equinox to 
equinox in a sidereal circle has always been 50”.1, so have been 
the distances IK, KL, &c. 

Provisionally, therefore, let us assume that AB, BC, &c. have 
been always the double of this, or 100”.2 at each of the earth's 
successive revolutions. 

Then in (234844 1680) 4028? years the whole recession 
amounted to 112° 8’; and, if to this we add the 8° 3’ 12”, the 
sum is 120° 11’ 12”. 

Let us here suppose that the error will not be material, if we 
assume that the centre of the sun’s equatorial plane is the centre 
also of the earth’s orbit, and thence infer that the node of their 
intersection is at 90° from the point of her depression. There 
thus remain 30° 11’ 12” as the distance from that node to the 
comet’s periheliacal longitude in 1680. Let us also call the 
angle of their intersection about 7° 31’ in that year. 

In a preceding figure, at the close of chapter 6, we have 
stated that if, in the triangle ACB, the point A be the longitude 
of the comet’s perihelion in 1680, and C that of his ascending 
node, the angle at C being 60° 56’, the distance AB is 16° 20’ 3” 
nearly. 

In the figure here subjoined, let NAC represent a part of the 
earth’s orbit, NL part of the great circle of the sun’s equatorial 
plane, and N the point of their intersection, Also, let NA= 
30° LI’, and the angle ANL=7° 31’. Then, if a perpendicular 
AP be drawn to NL, AP represents the angular distance of the 
two planes at the time. 


N A 


Therefore, by spherical trigonometry (Vince, 208) radius: 
ine of 30° 11’: ; sine of 7° 31’: sine of AP=3° 47’ nearly. 
Thus we may regard the level of the point B below the plane 
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of the sun’s equator (I trust, without material error) as being 
16° 20’ 3’—3° 47’=about 12° 33’ 3”. 

But we suppose that at, the epoch of the perturbation the 
earth was below that plane by 8° 3’ 12”. The remaining differ- 
ence, then, is about 4° 30’, or ,th of the circumference of a 
circle. 

Now it is (Sir J. Herschell, Astron. 571) a received principle 
that, in case of perturbation, the body of which the orbit is con- 
tracted suffers a recession of the place of its perihelion. Letus 
suppose that the 4° 30’ approximately represents the quantity of 
that recession in the present instance. 

Then the number of equal terms, through which the comet 
passed, from the perturbation to the close of its last semigyration 
round the sun, was 7 x 804+-19=579. We may thence calcu- 
late its distance. 

For in 1680 it traversed forty such terms in 10} hours; and, 
on the principle that the acceleration of its course was equable, 
as the numbers 1, 2, 3, &c., we have in the one case the sum 
(41 x 20) =820, and in the other (580 x °3°)=167,910. There- 
fore, as 82: 103" :: 16,791 : 2150". 

In our 6th chapter we stated that the time in the parabola is 
to that in the circle as 3 to 4. Deducting one-fourth from 
2150", we have about 1612" as the time in which, from its dis- 
tance at the epoch the body, we suppose, reached the level of 
the surface of the sun. 

Now M. Arago, in his treatise on the comet, (sect. 2, ch. 4,) 
has said that, if from the earth’s mean distance a body fall to 
the sun, it will reach it in 64} days=1548". We have, there- 
fore, the problem, If in 1548" a body fall 95,000,000 miles, from 
what distance does it fall to the same point in 1612"? 

By an algebraical process, of which I will subjoin the details, 
the same result is obtained which follows on the simple appli- 
cation of the well-known principle that “the squares of the 
times are as the cubes of, the distances ;” so that as 1548’: 
16 of :: 95,000,000* : cube of the required distance=97,607,000 
miles, 

_[The process just mentioned is this: Let y express the whole 
distance sought, and z the number of miles which a body would 
fall in the first hour. (1.) If in 1548" a body would fall 95,000,000 


miles, in the first hour it would fall ee miles ; for the dis- 


tance fallen is as the square of the time. (2.) Again, if in the 
first hour a body al fall x miles, in 1612" it would for the 
same reason fall 1612’z miles. (3.) In the two cases, the 
attractive force is inversely as the square of the distance. Also, 
the foree is in proportion to the space fallen through in an 
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equal time. (4.) Therefore there is given z : oar : 


95,000,000? : But y (=whole distance) =1612* x; .°. 
95,000,000 

= 95,000,000": 2*; .-. (multiplying 
extremes and means) and (by transposition) 
— and y= X 95,000,000? = 97,607,000, 

From this, if we deduct the earth’s distance from the sun at 
the same time, which appears to have been 96,783,550, we have 
the difference 823,450 miles, as the absolute distance between 
the earth and the comet at the moment of conjunction. 


Lastly, the velocities being inversely as the times, the velo- 
city of the earth at her own distance was to that which she 
would have had at the comet’s distance as 1612 to 1548. But 
the velocity of a comet is to that of a planet at the same dis- 
tance as/2 to 1. Therefore, in this instance, that of the comet 
was to that of the earth as/2 x 1548: 1612; 1. e., as about 
2189 to 1612. If we call its velocity 70,000,000 miles an hour, 
and her diameter 8000 miles, we may say that the eclipse of the 
comet occupied perhaps about seven minutes of time. It also 
appears likely, that the body passed, from south to north of her 
surface, in a direction little differing from that of a meridian 
line. 

[lf ET be the ecliptic, OM the comet’s course, and P the 
North Pole; and if CM=1; the angle PCM=90°+ 24° 1'— 
60° 56'—53° 5’; and PM=.89. The zigzag is meant only to 
help the imagination; the true line was a curve, or nearly 
straight. | 


There remains the task of finding the moon’s place at the 
epoch, and her probable distance from the earth. 


Herlongitude at noon of Jan. 1, 1801, is given by Sir John 
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Herschell (Astron. Tables.) At the beginning of this chapter 
we stated that the whole number of days between the ancient 
epoch and 1680, Dec. 8° 6". was 1,471,461¢ 6" ; from which we 
have admitted a deduction of 7" 15". From 1680 Dee. 84 6™ 
to 1801 Jan. 1¢ is 365 x 120—= 
43,8004 9™ 
The leap years—12= 18 0 
between the days 23 23 54 


43,8414 23" 54™ 
To this add the , ‘ . 1,471,460 22 45 


and the sum is 1,515,3024 225 39™ 


The moon’s period of revolution is 2,360,584*°.7. If we mul- 
tiply this by 55,461, the product is 1,515,282¢ 6" 27™ 26%. The 
difference is 204 16" 11™ 345=1,786,2945. Then, as 2,360,584'.7 
: 1,786,294* : 360° 272° 25’ 4”. 

If to the earth’s longitude at the epoch, 198° 12’ 43”, we add 
the last found longitude, and from the sum deduct 360°, the 
remainder is 110° 37’ 47” | 

This, then, if the moon was in conjunction with the earth at 
the perturbation, ought to have been the moon’s longitude at 
1801, Jan. 1. But it was 118° 17’ 8” (Sir J. H. ibid.,) so that 
the difference is 7° 39’ 21”. 

Now (Vince, Astron. for Students, 213) that is the inequality 
to which she is observed to be subject, “ when the apsides are 
in Syzygies ;” i. e., when the axis of her orbit lies in the direc- 
tion of the line joining the centres of herself, the earth, and the | 
sun. 

On the general principles of dynamics there need not be a 
question that it did so lie in this case, and that there was indeed 


a conjunction of the four bodies, the sun, earth, moon, and 
comet, 


If we suppose that the moon’s distance from the earth was 
proportional to her angular depression of 7°32 below the plane 
of her now ordinary motion, we may call that distance about 
250,900 miles. Then, from the relative distances of the bodies 
(attraction being inversely as the squares of the distances,) it 


is likely that the mass of the comet was nearly five times that 
of the earth. 


With reference to the theory of the dynamical generation of 
heat, the following coincidence may be worth notice. 


If the mean inclination of the ecliptic in the last century be 
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called 23° 28’, it appears by the argument in this ee that 
the initial angle between the planes of orbitation and rotation 
was 23° 28’+ 100”.2==23° 29° 407.2. 

Then, the recession being 100”.2, we may say, as 23° 297 40”.9 
: V’ 40”.2 : : 360° : 25’ 32” nearly. Now (Con. Phys. Sci. 29) 
in the year 1658, a “line of no variation” passed through Lon- 
don, and in 1839 (?) was near New York, longitude 76° 52’ W. 
But (1839—1658=—) 181 x 25’ 32”"=77° I’ 32”. 


CHAPTER IX. 


RESULTS. 


THE probable effects of the perturbation on the condition of 
the earth must be regarded as of a twofold character, both as 
dynamical and chemical. For there was, in respect to chemical 
quality, a specific difference between the bodies concerned. 

1. By the data the comet in question appears to have a very 
great capacity of heat. It seems that its atmosphere is very 
large, and contains a great quantity of gases either identical or 
similar to those which in the earth are known to receive and 
— much heat, both in the latent and in the sensible con- 

ition. 

We suppose that at the epoch it approached the sun with 
that appetency of heat which we may attribute to it after its 
protracted absence from that main source of it ; its atmosphere 
then being (to compare great things with small) just in the 
caloric condition in which is the hydrogen gas of a balloon on 
its reaching the earth after a high ascent. It would, then, 
according to the laws of heat, be ready, as it were, to snatch it 
whence it could. While receiving it from the sun, and when 
the comet was at its nearest point of approach to that body, to 
which point it was brought prematurely by the earth’s attrac- 
tion, it was eclipsed. 

Now it may not be needless to remind the reader that the 
temperature of all bodies near each other tends to a mutual 
equalization ; and, if one of a system of bodies be capable of 
containing much latent heat, the quantity of heat requisite to 
bring that body to an equal temperature with the rest is pro- 
entered greater. Also, it appears that, if between two 

dies in very different caloric conditions, there be interposed 
a conductor of heat, the heat is sometimes transferred from the 
surcharged body to the other of the two with that instantaneous 
intensity which is called a shock. This, or the like to this, is 
familiar to us as a phenomenon of electricity ; but it seems to be 
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also matter of fact in cases in which electricity is no otherwise 
concerned than as it is an effect or symptom attendant on an 
excessive local accumulatidn ‘of heat; as in the case of two dis- 
tinct quantities of steam under high but different pressures. 

There is, therefore, nothing to forbid the belief that in the 
ease now before us (the laws being the same in the sublime as 
in the familiar instance) a transfer of heat was made from the 
earth, through the moon, to the comet, both gradually as they 
all three neared each other, and at the full conjunction with that 
energetic velocity with which such transfer is now made in far 
humbler yet sufficiently similar instances within our own expe- 
rience. To me, indeed, it seems even not unlikely that, the 
projected atmosphere, both of the earth, and moon, being 
attracted by the comet, and the comets by them, there was 
formed that which at the moment of conjunction became a con- 
ducting string—a little like the well known water-spout, which 
(I suppose) is the relief-pipe of the thunder-cloud. 

The intense and instantaneous transfer of heat being thus 
effected, there occurred a sudden and violent alteration of the 
caloric condition of the earth. There ensued also an immediate 
contraction of her bulk, both as a consequence chiefly of that 
alteration, and as in part an effect of the gravitating influence 
of so large a body as the comet in such proximity. 

That the moon was affected in this manner by the combined 
influence of the earth and comet is evident on a consideration 
of the fact that she has by it been pressed into that oblong 
shape, which she has ever since retained, and which is the 
occasion of the singular phenomenon of the identity of the time. 
of her revolution and rotation. 

Since the gravitating power (which we venture to think is the 
calorific power) increases as the squares of the distances from 
the centre of the sphere decrease, we seem to find in this prin- 
ciple an explanation of those phenomena of violent volcanic 
action which did manifestly ensue from the perturbation. 
Among the rest (I suppose) occasion was given. by the earth’s 
shrinking for the presence of carbonic acid gas at the then 
surface of the earth, though at a distance from her centre not 
materially different from that at which the same weighty gas is 
present now. 

The phenomena of volcanic action in the moon are traceable 
to the perturbation in like manner; but it may be usefully 
remembered that her internal gravitation is little countervailed 
by the agency of her very slow rotation ; so that, though gravi- 
a in the moon be less, it is more despotic than in the 


Let it be repeated that a vast quantity of vapour held in 
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solution in the atmosphere by the heat of the ancient climate 
would be condensed and precipitated on the abstraction of 
that heat. | 

Let us add that the volcanic eruptions consequent on the 
catastrophe, were of necessity intermixed with some of the 
mechanical results of it. 

2. Among the dynamical effects of the perturbation the first 
in order may be thought to be the increase of the inclination of 
the earth’s axis to the plane of her orbit, that inclination being 
measured at the solstice. Then, if the plane of the earth’s 
modern orbit was inclined to the plane of the ancient at an 
angle of 8° 3’ 12”, the tangents to the radii of the two orbits 
were inclined to one another at the same angle; and, the 
earth’s axis, having at the solstice a given inclination to the 
tangent, has a given inclination to the radius. If the inclina- 
tion of the axis be now nearly 23° 28’, and has been diminished 
at the rate of 48” per century, it was in B.c. 2349 about 24° |’ 
30”; and if from this we deduct the 8° 3’ 12”, so often men- 
tioned as the angular depression caused by the perturbation, we 
have the remainder, about 15° 58’, as the amount of the ancient 
inclination. 

It may have been less: but we even thus see that animals, 
now the natives of warm or temperate climates, may then have 
lived in much higher latitudes than now; as it appears that 
they did. For they were not exposed to the modern extremes 
of temperature; and the mean heat is shown by the condition 
both of animals and vegetables, to have been much greater than 
the present. Indeed, if the ratio of the relative distances of the 
earth from the sun in the modern and ancient orbit depend on 
the angle of depression, the ratio is nearly that of 100 to 99; a 
difference sufficient to account for that warmth of the ancient 
climate which is familiar to the geologist. 

In consequence of the contraction of the earth’s bulk, all the 
water on her surface, increased as well by what is now below it 
as by that which was precipitated by abstraction of her heat, 
was put in subjection to the attractive power of the sun and 
moon, and to the earth’s mechanical motions, both of orbitation 
and rotation; in a degree and with conditions which I must 
not here attempt to estimate. An inspection of the globe, how- 
ever, suggests the notion that the movement of the water was 
analogous to the modern course of the oceanic current, mainly 
tending north-west in the northern hemisphere, and conversely 
in the southern. For it seems that the lines elevated by 
allision of the water, becoming places of least resistance to 
voleanic eruption, are now the most prominent, as we see 


them. 
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But we must remember that not all the appearances of 
violence on the earth’s surface are to be esteemed immediate 
effects of the catastrophe." The separation of the West Indian 
islands from America, and that of the East Indian from Asia 
and Australia, has apparently been gradually effected by the 
subsequent action of the oceanic stream. 

Between the historical and the scientific statement of the 
immediate effects, I know no reason to doubt that there will be 
felt to be a resemblance indicative of simple truth. 

The eye-witness having resided in the northern hemisphere, 
and the sun’s declination having been to him north for full five 
months after the epoch, allowance will of course be made for 
the terms employed in the narration, so far as they may appear 
to have been suggested by those circumstances. I believe that 
no rule of biblical criticism compels the student to suppose that 
the whole surface of the earth in both hemispheres was at one 
and the same time covered by the waters: though it may be true 
that it was so. 

In concluding this portion of the argument, I venture to offer 
an approximate calculation, intended to show the substantial 
accordance of the date of the event, as given in the history, with 
that which is deducible by science. 

1. It will have been observed that the year B.c. 2349, at 
which the seventh past period of the comet has by back reckon- 
ing been found to terminate, is the year of the Flood as fixed by 
the best chronologists. 

2. Until better informed, I venture to suppose that the pre- 
sent mean distance of the earth from the sun is to the ancient: 
as radius to the cosine of 8° 3’ 12”—that is, as 1 to °9,901,381. 
The earth’s sidereal period is now (Sir J. Herschell, Astron. 
Table) 3654 2,563,612. Hence her ancient period may have 
been about 3594 8,664,436. 

Again, since the sun’s attraction of a given body is inversely 
as the square of its distance from him, let us suppose the ratio 
of his ancient attraction of the moon to have been to the present 
as the square of radius to the square of the aforesaid cosine. 
Also let us hold that the earth’s attraction of the moon was 
increased in the same degree in which the sun’s was diminished. 
Then, the moon’s ancient distance was to her modern in the 
forementioned ratio. Her modern sidereal period (ibid.) is 
27° $21,661,418. So that, as r’: cube of said cosine : : square 
of said period : square of ancient period ; which thus is found 
to have been 274 7,053,377. Then follows a process of which 
I subjoin the particulars. 

(Required the ancient month. Call the longitudinal distance 
traversed by the earth in that month x. Then 360°: 2 :: 3594 

Vot, XXXV.— May, 1849. 2N 
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8664436 : time of ancient month, And 360°: eee 4 2 3: 274 
7053377 : the same time. 8594 &e = 279 &. 


and 3594 80, mas 279 = 274 &e. + x 27! 


&e, 859 &e.—274 &e, = 3324, 1611059 = x 27¢ &e, and 


7a &e. ” 
Se: 108098”. And lastly, as 1296000” 108098 


:: 359° : 30° 0162297. ] 

By which process it appears that the ancient month and year 
were not improbably in the proportion nearly of 1 to 12. 

Now we desire to verify the historical date of “ the second 
month, the 17th day of the month:” and our question is, was 
this (in the ancient orbit of course) the true time of year—that 
is, 46 days after the vernal equinox? And does it correctly 
give the moon’s age at the epoch. 

In regard to the first of these two points, it would be a 
problem proper to astronomy to show exactly what the time 
was, But between the ancient and modern orbit there is a con- 
necting link in the sun’s declination, nearly equal in them both 
at the epoch. 

If the inclination of the ecliptic be now nearly 23° 28’, and it 
have been diminished at the rate of 48” per century, it may have 
then been about 24° 1’. And again, if it was then increased by 
8° 3’, it was before not more than 15° 58’. 

With reference to the earth’s modern orbit we have found her 
angular distance from the vernal equinox (the counterpart of the 
sun’s longitude) to have been 18° 12’ 43”. But of the recession 
to that longitude we attribute 8° 3’ 12” to the inclination of the 
plane of the modern orbit to that of the ancient. Let us, then, 
suppose that the sun’s longitude was 26° 15’ 55”. Then (for so 
the declination is computed) we say, as radius : sine of 26° 15 
55”; : sine of 24° 1 : sine of 10° 22’ 34”, This was a little less 
than the previous declination, by reason of the earth’s being 
drawn farther from the sun: and (I suppose) we must say, as 
the ancient mean distance: absolute distance after that attrac- 
tion (:: 94,063,120 ; 96,783,550) : : sin, 10° 22’ 34”: sin. 10° 
40’ 47”, And then, conversely, as sin. 15° 58’ (or less) : si. 
10° 40’ 47”: : rad. : sin, 42° 21’ = the sun’s longitude in the 
ancient orbit at the epoch. 

That is to say, the true angular distance of the earth from the 
point of the vernal equinox was not less than 42° 21’. Thus, 
therefore, whatever were the probable elements of the interme- 
diate orbit of transition, it may well be supposed that the time 
was as much as 46 days. In the last chapter, to a like true 
angular space of 71°, and with ¢he same apheliacal distance, W¢ 
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have found the corresponding mean space to be 83°, and the 
time 84 days. 

With respect to the second point, of the moon’s age at the 
epoch, when we find that an event is recorded as occurring at 
the close of the 16th day of the second month, we understand it 
to be meant that it happened 46 days after the vernal equinox. 

By our calculation the moon at the epoch was in opposition; 
and, since she was attracted by a foreign body, it seems that she 
was, at the least, at her utmost now known distance from the 
earth. Thus, the area previously traversed by the line joining 
her centre and that of the earth was large: and to the area the 
time is proportional. Also, the time is in the case in question 
to be reckoned on the scale of the ancient month as above 
found. There need, then, be no doubt that the area was as 
much as }4 of her total space of revolution, 

8. It will, I trust, in due time be thought a problem worthy 
the attention of geologists, over what meridian (nearly) the 
comet made his transit of the disc of the earth. On that 
meridian it was midnight, or nearly so. Now it is probable 
that the longitude of the eye-witness of the Flood was about the 
head of the Persian Gulf. The Hebrew day began at sunset. 
But the phrase “forty days and forty nights” leaves the ques- 
tion of the time of day uncertain in the history. 

The astronomer, besides desiring a strict verification of all 
the foregoing calculations, will certainly demand a sufficient 
explanation of the paradoxical position of the moon at the con- 
junction. For we have assumed that her mean motion has been 
always equable since then: while the astronomer believes that 
it has suffered an acceleration, the amount and cause of which 


9 does not doubt is ascertained. (Systéme du Monde, L. 4, 
5.) 


CHAPTER X, 
CONCLUSIONS. 


As it is possible that the conclusions to be drawn from the fore- 
going argument will fail of being apprehended by some readers 
of this essay, it will be proper to add here a more explicit refer- 
ence to existing geological theories. 

I will endeavour then to state this portion of the subject as 
candidly and clearly as I can. 
_ The fact of the peculiar position of a great and brilliant comet, 
in relatively close proximity to the earth, eclipsed by her, and 
with the moon intervening _— the two bodies, is in any 
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case of so strange a nature, that it will of necessity be taken 
into the account in any reconstruction of the theories in ques- 
tion. The date of the event, also, as above found, seems to 
accord with the time during which the earth’s surface has been 
in its present state. 

By our calculations, it is plain that the conjunction did affect 
the earth in an extraordinary manner ; in respect to the position 
of the plane of her orbit, the inclination of her axis, and her 
mean distance from the sun. The probable change in her 
climate resulting from these circumstances tallies with the fact 
as shown by geological phenomena. , 

It is, therefore, nawural to suppose that the changes on her 
surface made by accumulations of matter and by extreme con- 
vulsive movements took place at the same epoch, and are to be 
attributed to the conjunction as their cause. 

In explanation of those accumulations, so far as I am 
informed, there has been conjectured, as it were in despair of a 
better solution of the problem, a possible series of progressive 
acts of original creation. But I trust that speculations of that 
nature will now be deemed superfluous, after the providential 
discovery of an astronomical fact, which very probably will be 
found to have given occasion to the production of the pheno- 
mena in question. 

It will be proper that I briefly recapitulate the argument in 
favour of that hypothesis. 

The accumulations, being analogous to those which now are 
made on the sea shore, must be referred to the action of forces. 
These were chiefly the earth’s own movements of rotation and 
orbitation. In order to give occasion to an action of the forces 
adequate to the effects, the solid matter at the earth’s surface 
was depressed below the liquid about two tho usand feet. 

Since earthy matter may contract, but water never, this rela- 
tive depression is indicative of a real contraction of the bulk of 
the earth. When the fossil plants and animals were living, 
her bulk was very probably nearly what it now is. Since the 
epoch she has again expanded, no doubt by reason of internal 
energies which she possessed before the epoch. We may, there- 
fore, safely assume the fact of the contraction. 

There being in the constitution of the earth itself no known 
rovision for effecting the contraction, we must suppose it to 
iave been caused by the influence, in some way or other exerted, 

of a foreign body. 

We have now before us the demonstration of the proximity 
of such a body at the epoch ascertained above: and we have 
investigated the probable effects of the relative depression or 
contraction, on the hypothesis that it was occasioned by the 
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astronomical event. If these probable effects be found to tally 
with the known phenomena, while no other real cause of the 

henomena shall be assigned, there will remain to competent 
judges the pleasure of drawing a conclusion of extreme import- 
ance both in science and religion. 

The sudden death of many large animals by frost, stated by 
Baron Cuvier, indicates that the contraction of the earth’s bulk 
was attended with a violent abstraction of her heat. The 
waters of the ocean were therefore augmented by great quan- 
tities of rain. 

The earth was then affected by her constant movements of 
orbitation and rotation. These motions, modified by her gravi- 
tation as before affirmed, and by the position of her axis, do 
now produce a continual current on and near her equatorial 
zone from east to west, with a residuary tendency towards 
either Pole. The like to this phenomenon, though on a very 
much greater scale, was matter of necessity under the condition 
of the affirmed depression. 

Under that condition there would be allisions of the water on 
grounds relatively higher than the rest; there would be abra- 
sions of earthy matters; and a transport of such matters in the 
directions of the main current under its modifications in latitude 
as stated, and of other currents not yet defined, but attributable 
either to the then existing geographical peculiarities, or to the 
earth’s astronomical position at the time. 

If accumulations of the transported matters were thus formed, 
their position would correspond with the mean directions of the 
forces and currents; the lines of the accumulations being, on 
an average, probably at right angles to those mean directions. 

The accumulations would apparently be made nearly in this 
manner. The overflowing waters being subject to the attrac- 
tions of the sun and moon, and the compound action of these 
bodies being limited by periods of successive months and 
highest tides, the places or lines to which the transported 
matter was carried at the moment of the highest of the tides 
which then occurred, were the terminating places or lines of the 
deposition of the transported matters. | 

Subsequent accumulations of matters transported in like 
manner would be formed in lines parallel to those just men- 
tioned, but receding from them gradually, as not reaching their 
level. For, in the meantime the earth would expand by reason 
of her internal energies, whencesoever derived. 

Thus, then, it seems likely that the accumulations of matter 
would be succeeded by the depositions of it. 

But further, we must now consider that at the epoch, as above 
shown, soon after spring in the earth’s present orbit, the attrac- 
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tion of the sun caused an accumulation of matter, during nearly 
half a year, chiefly in the northern hemisphere. The geogra- 
phical fact is, as we know, that in that hemisphere is the greatest 
quantity of land. 

In the southern, in like manner, there is evidence (Mitchell's 
Australia, ch. 15,) of a corresponding process, such as we may 
suppose to have occurred in the time above-mentioned, and in 
the time immediately succeeding. 

For the coast of Australia shows marks of the fact that the 
waters of the ocean wore channels in its bed, which are now | 
permanently covered by the sea, and are at a depth much below 
its surface. 

By our statement, the ocean, while it was by the sun’s attrac- 
tion retained in greater proportion in the northern hemisphere, 
would act on the southern by more violent abrasions of the 
surface. 

But, upon that change of the relative attitude of the earth’s 
axis which from year to year occurs, occasion would be given 
to the waters, by the effect of the like attraction, to return, and 
to cover the southern hemisphere. 

Again, on the like change of position at the end of about a 
second half year, the surface of the northern hemisphere having 
been partially elevated by the earth’s expansion, the ocean acted 
on that surface with terrific violence ; the proofs of which are 
visible in the deep ravines of Norway, and in the Scandinavian 
boulders, vast masses of rock torn away and carried to great 
distances by moving water. 

But we must repeat that, long since the epoch, there have 
been additional processes of modification of the earth’s surface 
by abrasion of matter from several coasts. 

Such, then, were the dynamical results, partly as they would 
probably occur on a contraction of the earth’s bulk, and partly 
as they visibly have occurred in consequence of the demon- 
strated conjunction. 


Let us proceed to estimate the volcanic effects of the like 
contraction. 

At the depth of tyvo thousand feet below the earth’s surface 
now there is found to be great heat, the effect of pressure—that 
is, of gravitation. 

On the hypothesis of contraction the surface was nearer to 
the centre by so much: gravitation was greater in the inverse 
proportion of the squares of the distances from the centre: pres- 
sure, under superincumbent water, I suppose, was practically 
greater still; inasmuch as the imprisoned gases had little or 
no vent. 


The effect of such pressure on carbonic acid and other gases; 
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the tendency to explosion; and, till vent was found, the melting 
of materials confined in this extraordi manner, were pro- 
bably the very circumstances which formed the known products 
of basalt, granite, and the like results of excessive heat. 

But it is farther useful to consider where the gases would, 
under the circumstances, find vent. And, on the average at 
least, I suppose they would find it on the lines or places of least 
resistance ; which would be those lines or places at which the 
earth’s surface was highest and therefore nearest to the open air. 
It is above affirmed that these were the localities at which the 
accumulations terminated. And it seems to be matter of fact, 
that the disruptions of the earth’s surface and extrusions of 
molten matter did chiefly occur on those very lines. The 
effects are, on a globe, apparently traceable—e. g., in the 
“great back bone” of America, and in the western mountain 
boundary of Europe and Africa, such as it probably was left by 
the convulsion. 

On the whole, I must venture to maintain that the probable 
results, both dynamical and volcanic, of a contraction of the 
earth’s bulk at the epoch, accord with the facts as shown by 
geological phenomena. 

We come, then, in conclusion, to the consideration of a cir- 
cumstance distinct and independent, but in the highest degree 
confirmatory of that view of the subject: that the epoch of the 
conjunction, ascertained by mere mathematical calculation, does 
with a singular and almost paradoxical exactness accord with 
that of the Flood, as given in the true history of that event. 

Nor are we here committed to any particular opinion of the 
manner or process in which the astronomical event produced 
the effects: we simply affirm that it gave occasion to them. 
But the particulars recorded in the history are in substance 
identical with those above stated as the probable consequences 
of the conjunction: allowance being made for the circumstance 
that the eye-witness inhabited the northern hemisphere. 

It has also been suggested to me that in the record there are 
even expressions which may be held to intimate or imply the 
astronomical fact: for we read, “yet his days shall be an 
hundred and twenty years ;” “ yet seven days, and I will cause 
it to rain upon the earth forty tone and forty nights.” 

We cannot doubt that by “infinite” wisdom it was foreseen 
that the astronomical epoch would correspond with that at 
which human wickedness would reach the height it did. 

But it does not become us to do more than mark the results 
of that which in any case must be regarded as a special dispen- 
sation. We see that the convulsion has in some respects been 
very beneficial: that, though incidentally it has made some 
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regions of the earth barren or repulsive, it has, on the whole, 
promoted our well-being by inducing a necessity of toil; a 
minority only of mankind being cursed with the facility of indo- 
lence: that it gave birth to mighty rivers, the channels of human 
commerce: that it has formed some useful minerals, and dis- 
covered others ; and that many men now possess the benefits of 
the ancient fertility of the earth in our stores of coal, which are 
of a quantity probably sufficient to last till “time shall be no | 
longer.” 

But, far beyond all these advantages, by the mercy of God we 
now are furnished with a confirmation of our faith, not impro- 
bably in a particular manner likely to be useful in our own and 
in after times. 

For on due consideration it will be seen that the convulsion 
was of such a nature as to kill all creatures then living on the 
land ; at the very least, by the destruction of their food. Yet it 
is a fact that a remnant of all kinds survived. It is not con- 
ceivable that these were otherwise spared than by the special 
intervention of the Almighty. And we have the record of the 
means by which He saw fit to save them, such special interven- 
tion being there expressly affirmed.* 


ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 
(Continued from page 405.) 


This is the fynall Accompt and Recconynge of vs John wilson and 
Andrew Banbery Church wardens of the parish church of St. 
Androwe Hubberd in Litle estchepe from the ffeaste of the birth 
our Lorde god Anno Domini 1564 vntill the ffeast of the birth of 


our Lorde god anno Domini 1566 wich is for Twoo whole yeares 
as fulloweth viz. 


Imprimis receyved by the prick roll for the clarkes wadges. ; 
or Twoo yeares as appereth xiij!! xvii’ 
Receyved for the pit and knyll of mres wever _ 


xs 
Receyved for the pit and knill of mres Benbowe .. xs 
Receyved for Nicholas wilkens knill . . . _ iijs iiijé 


* In chapter 5, page 268, the words [are without dispute su } ought to 
be ine): In chapter 7, page 387, PSN should be PSD, and CSN CSD: 390, 
from [with respect to the ’s place] to [53° 1'] should be erased: in the dia- 
gram, for Sept. 10 read Sept, 11: page 391, for 20th, 21st; for 10th, 11th; and for 
9th, 10th: page 392, for 10th, 11th. The reader is requested also to supply the 


- defects in the decimal notation of the numbers used; and for the subject’s sake to 
view with indulgence the errors of the writer. 
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_ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS ACCOUNTS. | $21 
Receyved for Jerom hewster knill . « iij® iiij* 


Receyved for mres knillandpit . .  . 
Receyved of henry avelles for two yeares rent of his 
Dwellinge hous after xxxiij‘ iiijj4 per annum ij"! vj* viij4 
Receyved of John warde for two yeares rent of his Dwel- 
linge hous after xxvj* viijj4 perannum . . iiijs iiij* 
Receyved of wydowe ffan for her shed for two whole 
yeares rent after iiij the yeare . . «  Viij® 
Receyved as a gifte of certeine of the parishioners. —.. Ivj* j4 
Receyved for the pit and knill of John horner serieaunt. x* 
Receved of Robert Ellys for debte owinge of olde... xvj? 
Recevid of Richard herde, for dischardge of constable- 
Recevid of Angell mathewe in parte of his dischardge also _xiij* iiij* 
Summa Recevid aperinge xxviij'! xiij* v4 


Recevid of willim Smithson Taylor the some of Three 


poundes In full paiement of v'! wich one Tasker gave 


Lent the said money at your Instauns to John weddell at ij 
tymes that is to saye xv* the vjth of June 1566 and 
xlv® the xth of october in the said yeare some is . dij") 

whereof geven to the said waddall by the parrish . ‘ 

And to John wylson that he Lent the parrish 

and to willim Crompton of the said Summa forhym =. 


So the said iij'' ys Dischardgid &c. 


Theis be the paiementes paid oute by vs John wilson and Androwe 
Banbery for two yeares as followeth 

Imprimis paid at the accompt daye for Brekefast and supper xxxiiij* 

paid to the Clark for his Two yeres wadges . .  . viij!! 


paid to the skavynger for two yeares carriage awaye of 
the soilage 


paid to the clarke for wasshinge for Two yeres . rie : 
paid to the orgaine keper for Two yeares . ilij® 

paid for a patten for the comunyon Cup colt iij® iiij4 
paid for v loade of Lyme. 

paid for one Loade of sand . xij4 
paid for one loade of Brick . ° ° ° ° ° xiiij* 
paid fora Laborer forvj dayes . . 
paid fora workman fourdayesandahalf . . yi 2° 
paid for bordes for the shed . vij® 
paid for nayles forthe shed . . 
paid to a karpinter for one Dayes work 
paid for a basket . . ij4 
paid for carriage of the Robis iiij? 
paid for A newe pewe ‘ ‘ xiij® 
paid for hinges and naylesforit . viij4 
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paid for the flower of the said pewe and for the stage of 
the pulpit 


paid for nayles a paire of hinges and -mendinge other 
thinges . 


paid for paintinge the Iron of the pul pit nes 
paid to a smith for — the froa ron — and for two 


paid to the plomer and mason. 
paid to ffauncer for mendinge the clok . 


paid for mendinge certeine les and for newes bordes 
payd for nayles .. 


paid for Ringinge mres wever knill 

paid for pavinge mres wever grave 

paid for mres Benbow knill 

paid for a new boke to mr Acheley 

paid for Nicholas wilkens knill 

paid for pavinge mres Benbowe grave and for yl to 

proceade 

paid to mr wherler for his shed for ij pam as by his 

quittaunse Do appere 


paid for holly and Ivey for both yeares . aivainen 
paid for bromes for both yeares . 
paid for the sight of mres Draper will . 
paid to foouncer for ery the Clok and for oy ‘le to it 
paid for Jerom Sewster knil > 
paid for mres ‘Tompson knill 
paid for pavinge mres Tompson grave and for tyles to it 
paid for a bill of sale of weddell Leas . ° ‘ . 
paid for the said weddell 
paid for A newe pype of Leade . 
paid for staples and grete stikens for it . : ; 
paid to parson Swift at Beverley the xjx*® no of maye 
1566 for the arrages of our bond : ° ° 
paid the same tyme for makinge of wrytinges 
paid for the wrytinges betweene the byw and me ; 
paid to william Acheley and Richard Bagot the fourth of 
December 1565 for that we did owe them as by A 
quittauns Doth appere. 
paid goodman botley the money wich wd lent the some o 


iiij4 
ij’ 
ilij® viij4 
vs 


jt! xviijé viij* 


viij4 


Summa of all the paymentes afore wrytton of this 


accompt xxv!i ix¢ 


Paid more, of that was borrowid, to dyvers for the Annewitie of 
Elizabethe myles, the 15 Januarye 1566 aforesaid 


To mr Adams in parte of that he Lent 
To John myn in money paid hym 

To Androwe banbarie, paid in money 

To Jarrat Burton paid hym in money 


xxxiij® iiij* 
x* 
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To william Achelley in money ¢ * xiij® iiij4 
To Elles merchaunte in money. A $ 
To peter Colleyinge in money x? 


To Thomas Borneley in money . x’ 
To RichardeGrangerinmoney . « x! 


‘Summa v!! xyjé viij¢ 
Summa of all these said paymentes aperinge Amounteth xxxj'! ij* v4 


* 


The receptes of the fruites of the parsonage of the parish of St Andrew 
hubberd for two yeares gathered by vs John wilson and Andrew 
Banbery church wardens of the same parish sithens the feast of 
the birth of Lord god anno 1564 vntill the feast of the birth of our 
Lorde god anno 1566 as followeth 


Inprimis receved of the enhabitauntes of the said parish 
for two whole yeares proffect as Doth appere by the 


prick roi. « -vij* vj4 
Item, receyved for the offeringes of the enhabitauntes and 

seruauntes of the said parish for ij whole yeares . iij'' viij® vj4 
Item, Receyved more of the enhabitauntes in odde money 

for Two whole yeares 
Item, Receyved of Dyvers that were marryed within the 

said parish for the said two 


Item, Receyved of Robert Ellys Butcher of old debte 
Summa of these parcelles afore wrytton Amounteth xlvij!! vj* ij4 


Theis be the paiementes paid out by vs John wilson and Andrew 
Banbery consernynge the person 


Inprimis paid to Thomas haddon mr parson man as by his 


quittauns doth appere ‘ 
paid to mr Thorne our Curet for Two whole — . xxi 
paid for the quartersermondes _. xxvj* 


paid to mr Ratclif the third day of ffebeuarry anno Domini 
1564 for the tenthes goenge oute of the parsonage as by 
thequittaunsappereth . . « «© Xxxijé 


paid for warnynge vs to powles_. 
paid for the quittauns the same tyme. 
paid to the somner for ge ni vs to St Magnes before 

paid to mr Babham the tyme iij* iiij¢ 
paid for A bill of Articles ‘ iiij4 
paid for delyveringe the same bill . iinj¢ 


paid to mr Ratclif the xv*® daye of ffebruary 1565 for 
the tenthes goenge out of the Hietiaed as by a quit- 1 
tauns maye appere . « « Xxxy’ 
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paid for warnynge vs to St on before the bisshop the 


last of maye 1566, 
paid for a bill of articles the same tyme ; 
paid for delyveringe the same bill and newe makinge of it 
paid the same tyme the procreacion 
paid for a quittauns for the last Tent 


paid to mr Ratclif for the Third parte of the subsedy due 
to the quene as by a certeine quittauns Dated the xix'® 
Daye of october 1565 maye appere 
id the same tyme for a quittauns =. 
id to the somner for warnynge vs to St magnes the 
fourth of february 1566 belbre the Archdeacon . 
paid to mr Babham the same tyme 


paid fora billof Articlis .  . 
paid for gyvinge in the same bill . 
paid for ij litle bokes of prayer. 


paid to mr parson for his half yeres wadges Due at the 
feast of the birth of Lord god last past anno Domini 
1566 as by his quittance Doth appere 


vj‘ 
viij* x? 
iij¢ 


XXviij* x4 
iiij¢ 


li 


Somma of these paymentes aperinge afore wrytton 


Amounteth xliij!! xiij* iij4 


So remaynethe of thaccompte of John wylson & Androw 
Banbarye, for rest of the chosen Auditores to the same, 
Richarde Adames, ‘Thomas wylkens, william Crompton 
John mvao John Grene, & Jarrat Burton in redye money 
wich ys paid over to Clement farre and John horner, 
nowe churchwardens, Summa . ° 


iij® 


Memorandum, that ys more delivered vnto them all the wryttinges 
and evidence of the ij howses & Indenture of the parsonage, from 


our parson, and all other quyttances & wryttinges &c. 


Thomas wylkens + mark 


per me Rychard Adams bocher 
per me william Crompton mercer 


* per me John myn mercer 


by me Jhon grene 
by me Jerrad burton 


This ys thaccompte of vs Clement ffarie and John horner & churche- 
wardens of the parrishe of St Andrivs huberte, in Lytle estchep 
from the feast of our lord 1566 vntill the feast of the byrthe of 
our Lorde, anno 1568, wich ys for two hole yeres, as followithe 


In primis, Reseved of the Last churchewardens, for there 


rest of thaccompte of John wylson, and Andrewe ban- 
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ved by the pricke roole for the cleare wages, stayid 

for the Clarkes wages, for two 

Reseved by ould arrerages, by a bill aperinge Summa, x? 
Reseved of henrie welles, for ij yeres, rent of his house, 

dewe and endinge at mighelmas Last past, Samma__iij'! vj viij4 
Reseved of wydowe fanne, for ij yeres, of the shedde, of 

our churche, endinge at mighelmas last past Summa . 
Reseved for the pytte & knyell of Thomas more pryest . —_ xij 
Reseved for the pytte & knyell of william wentforde 

Reseved for the pytte & knyell of william smythesons 

awed of Angell mathewe, for rest of his agrement . xxvjé viij4 
Reseved of thinhabitantes of the parrishe, for the parsons. 

dewtie wich we hadd in forme, for ij hole yeres, endinge | 

at mighelmas last, aperinge by the prycke roole of the 

Reseved for thofferinge dayes of thinhabitauntes of our 

said parrishe as maye apeare by the particulers 

Summa . ‘ iij!* viij® iiij4 
Reseved of dyvers that was marryed in our parrishe for 


Reseved of the said inhabitantes for odde money j4 and 
ob. in the dewe of the parsons rent, Amownntes all . = xvj$ ij4 


Reseved of Ellys, for the overplus of his dewe &c . . xiiijs 
Summa totallis of the hole receates of v*, afore said aperinge, 
Amowntes Ixxvj'! xviijé iij4 
proceade over 


Paymentes made vs Clement farie, and John horner torners and 
Churchewardens of the parrishe of St Andryvs hubarte in Est- 


cheape, wich ys for and consorneynge the same for twoe hole 
yeres, nowe last past, to this present, anno 1568 afforesaid 


In primis paid at thaccompte Daye, for the Super of the 
Auditores and all thynges belongeing to the same 

paid to the Clarke, for his ij yeres wages, at iiij'i the yere 
all endinge at Christemas Last past, Summa o _« vig 

paid to william Thorne cewrate, for 22 monthes and 3 odd 
dayes, ending at Symonde & Jude daye, after xvj'i the 
yere and so clearid, Summa Amowuntes . . xxix!! viiij* viij4 

paid for the tenthes and, subsedie, for the parsons dewe to 
the Quens majestie for 2 yeres endinge at myhelmas 

paid to parson swyfte, for his stipende for one yere and a 
haulf endinge at mydsomer last Summa. 
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id for vij quarter sarmondes to mighelmas last . =. xxiijs 
id to the archedeacon for his vezitacion, and for the fees | 
of the proctores & Sumnars for ij yeres_. xvj* xj 


id to the scavenger, for ij) ‘yeres, makinge cleane a 
bowte the churche, Somma ‘ 
paid to carters wyef for washinge the lynnen of the churche 
& the naperrie for2 yeres .  viijs 
paid to hewe thorgenmaker, for the kepeinge of our or- 
gaynes, his fee, for ij yeres for the same, Summa ~ —iiiijs 
paid to mr whiller rent gatherer for rent of the shedd, for 
3 yeres endinge at myhelmas . ; 
paid for the chardges in Rynginge of the knyelles and cover- 
inge of the graves, of william more pryest, smythesons 
wyef & wentford, all the same, Amowuntes ; é ixs jd 
paid for reperacions of the churche, pee glaseinge & 
leadinge, with mendinge of the clerk all by perticulars 


viije 


paid for a chieste to laye wryttinges in for the churche 


lviijs vj¢ 


Somme totalles of all the paymentes made by vs afore wrytten 
Amowntes lviij!! xjx* vij4 
So remaynithe the net rest of thaccompte of vs the said 
Clement, farie and John horner, in our handes, of the 
money we haue Reseved aperinge by our fore wrytton 
accompt, thys 7 daye of februarie anno 1568 Summa 


whereof paid of the said £17. 19. 8 at this present, to the 

handes of the newe churche wardens, to saye Thomas 

wylkyns and William Crompton, in redye money 

So douthe rest of these said accompte yet to be paid and 

answerid £12. 17, 2 the wich shalbe paid to the foresaid 

newe churche wardens verie shortlye or elles, they to 

haue assureaunce geven for the same, Summa . xij!i xvijs ij? 


Auditores of this same accompt 
by me Rychard Adams 
by me Jhon grene 
By me william Acheley 
by me John Wyllson 
by me thomas bournlaye 
this is yp thomas Waavers mark 
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Anne 1570 Shs, 


This is thaccompte of vs Thomas Wilkines and william Cromptone 
Chorche Wardens of the parishe of St, Andrewes hvberde, in litle 
eastcheape from the feaste of our Lorde 1568 vntill the feaste of 
our Lorde god 1570 wich is for too holle yeares afforesaid 


In primis Reseved of the last chorche Wardens for the 
rest of Thaccompte, of Clemente ee & John horner 


Reseved of Mr Welles for too yeree rente of his dwelling 


Reseved of John Warde, for too yeres rente of his howsse ij!! xiij® iiij4 
Reseved of Angell mathewe for the buriall of his doughter, 


the Some aperinge Amowuntes ° oo > vie 
Reseved of Grangers widowe, for an owlde dette oo, ee 
Reseved of John Moore, fora burial . . . iij* iiij4 
Reseved of heminges for a pitteandaknelle. . 
Reseved by the gifte of John heminges . o. xER 
Reseved by the gifte of henrie leakes will by the chorche 

wardens of St Oliffes in Sothwarck . 
Reseved for pitte & knelle for Adriansone’s Wif x’ 
Reseved of Gillam Sanitene for the pitte iij® iiij4 


Reseved of Mrs, bottle for her hosbandes pitte & knelle 


Reseved of John Granger for mrs Cookes knelle . iij® iiij? 
Reseved for pitte and knellefora mariner 
Reseved for a knelle for Thomas Adames__,n iij® iiij? 
Reseved of Widow ffanne for a yeres rente  . 


Reseved for Angell mathew pitte and knelle . . . ~~ x8 
Reseved of Wastes Wif foran owlde dette . iij® iiij4 
Reseved of John Wilsonne, for parte of John horners 

dett, made paid vppon his obligatione 


Summa totalles of all the holle Receyttes of vs afore said aperinge 
Amowuntes xvij!! ix® vj@ 


Anno 1570 

Paimentes made by vs Thoms wilkines and william Crompton 
Chorche Wardenes of the parishe of St Andrewes hvberde in litle 
Eastcheape, from the feaste of our Lorde, 1568, vntill the feaste of 
our Lorde god 1570 wich is for too holle yeres afforesaid 


In primis paid for Thaccompte diner at our Awdetts  . = 
paid to mr Wilkines that he lente the chorche Wardens .__xi* 

paid to Robert Carter for ij yeares wages. ' 

paid to his wif for Washinge the chorche Lynene . 

paid to the skavenger for his wages too ij’ vi’ 
paid for holle, yveie, bromes, and bowesse, 2, yeres ° iij® ij* 
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paid to father howe for anewetie 2 yeares . . . iiijs 
paid to the cloke maker for his anewtie 2 yeres 
paid for mendinge of our Clok Amowntes ‘ 


paid to Thomas wheler for 2 yeres rent for a shelle : ij 
paid for too bookes & mending the sarvise books. ° xxij4 
paid to the personne for reparacones of his howsse . . xxx 
paid for mendinge the parsones Sorples . vj‘ 
paid for a nother newe sarvise book . . . = . viij4 
paid for oylle for ourharnesandtilles . . . . 
paid to the Somner at sondrie times & for the Articles. ij® iii 
paid for a shovell and a quarterne of tilles xxij! 
daid to mr Wilkines man for Writting for his master. vj 
paid for making of one obligatione, for John horner Torner xijé 
paid for Ringinge of knelles and covering of graves in the 

chorche with other trifelles Amowntes —-xij® 


Summa totalles of all the paymentes made by vs before writton 
amowntes xvj'! x4 


Anno 1570 


Reseved more by the pricke Rowlle, wich sholde have bin Enterede ; 
amonge the receittes one the other side xv!! xj* vj‘, and more by 
divers and Sondrye parcelles apering one the other side xvij!! ix* 
vj? Amowntes xxxiij'! xij¢ 


Whereof paid by Sondrie parcelles wiche be writton one the other 
side of the lef xvj'! x4 


So dothe ther remayne in The handes of Thomas Wilkines, and Wil- 
liam Crompton, for the rest of this Accompte, beinge now Awdi- 
tede the ix'® Daie of Janurye 1570, xvij!' ij4 wich Some of 
seventine poundes and too pence, ys now delyverd into The 
handes of Richard Adames and henrye Welles newe chorche 
wardens elected in the presens of vs Auditors to the same ac- 
compte afforesaid 

memorandum ther is more delivered vnto the newe chorche Wardenes 


a Chest, with Evidences and other writtinges belonging to the chorche 


be me John wyllson 

by me Jhon grene 

By me william Acheley 

Per me John mvn 

Per me Andrew banberie 

Per me ‘Thomas wever 

by me Elles childerley 
Jhon Sawyer 
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1570 
The Copie of the acquittances of Thomas haddone and Robert 
masonne collectors for the poore of Christes hospitall and the poore 
of our parishe collectede by them of vs the parishners as apereth 


Reseved by the said collectors for xiij monethes begon the xvij'® daie 
of September 1569 being the thirde sondaie and ended the xxv'® 
day being the fowrthe Sondaie of the same moneth 1570, as by the 
Accompte Reseved may apeare the Some of viij'! xiiij* viij‘ 
Wherof paid to John Jacksonne Tresorer of Christes hospitall 

towardes the relif of the pore harborede theare liij* 

paid to certen poore in the parishe in the foresaid time 

aperinge by Accompte allowade iij'' vj* viij4 
paid to mr pealle for the rest of the same collection - xxxv* 
Summa totalles viij'' xiiij* viij4 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


GIBSON’S PRESERVATIVE AGAINST POPERY. 


Sin,—There is no more remarkable feature in the literature of the 
present day than the popularity of reprints of old theological writers. 
We have the “ Parker” Society reprinting the theology of the Refor- 
mation ; the “ Anglo-Catholic Library” bringing out the theology of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; the ‘“ Wickliff” Society (if it 
be still in existence) reprinting Nonconformist divines; and several 
other schemes of the same kind have been undertaken by booksellers 
as mercantile speculations, or by religious societies, as auxiliary to 
their main object. 

In this way undoubtedly much valuable matter is brought within 
the reach of many to whom it would otherwise have been wholly inac- 
cessible—but the good is not altogether unmixed with evil. Many of 
these schemes of republication have been hastily undertaken, not with- 
out much admixture of controversial zeal and sectarian bigotry : and 
the books published, with very few exceptions, have been entrusted to 
most incompetent editors; so that many of them, it is not too much to 
say, reflect disgrace on the literary character of the present English 
church, and could only have been put forth under the influence of a 
tide of party spirit, which would not wait for the patient exercise of 
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real learning. Some works, on which much money and labour have 
been expended, were more worthy of the oblivion into which they 
had fallen, than of the new, and we may safely predict, shortlived, 
notoriety into which they have been recalled. 

But the greatest evil of all is, that many really useful and valuable 
publications have been reprinted and edited with inadequate iearning, 
The market in this way is pre-occupied, and those who were really 
competent to the task of editing such works are excluded from the 
possibility of undertaking it. Thus we have had Fox’s Martyrology, 
edited by Mr. Cattley, with a series of extraordinary blunders, that 
will render his name famous in the history of literary ignorance. %o, 
also, we have had such books as Bishop Saunderson’s Works, Dr. 
Donne’s Works, Bishop Cosin on Transubstantiation, Crakenthorp’s 
Defensio Ecclesia Anglicane, &c, reprinted, with very absurd mistakes 
of the same kind ; and still more lately, the invaluable, though most 
inaccurate and blundering, works of Strype have been begun, (I hope 
only begun) in a new edition, by the “ Ecclesiastical History Society,’ 
not only without any revision of the original documents he has printed, 
but with all Strype’s original errors and misstatements, and several 
new ones, put forth in a manner which clearly proved the incompe- 
tency of the hands into which the task of editing the work had fallen. 
All these, perhaps, are cases where new editions were desirable, and 
ought to have been undertaken; but the result has been most mis- 
chievous. We have been in this way supplied with hasty reprints, 
stereotyping old mistakes, perpetuating many serious historical and 
literary errors, and adding several new blunders, whose only redeem- 
ing quality is, that they are often very amusing. In most instances 
the labour of the editor could have been better spared. His attempts 
to verily references, and explain obsolete terms, have often only made 
confusion ; and not unfrequently his notes have no other effect than to 
reveal his own strange ignorance. Whether it is a good or an evil to 
have valuable theology so reprinted, need not be discussed. The party 
spirit in which many such republications were undertaken will shortly 
pass away, and we shall then be better qualified to understand the real 
merits of the question. 

Nor are these evils confined to Protestants. Roman Catholics have 
also been infected with the republishing mania, and have had to con- 
tend in the same way with incompetent editors, selected only as being 
thorough-going men for their party. It is not my present purpose to 
enter into this part of the subject—but | may mention one curious 
example. The Rev. M. A. Tierney, F.S.A., an English Roman- 
catholic clergyman, undertook, a few years ago, to re-edit “ Dodd's 
Church History of England ;’’ he has taken several very extraordinary 
liberties with his author, of which he gives the reader no notice what- 
soever, and which are of such a nature, that the student who would 
quote Dodd, can never tell without reference to the original edition, 
whether he is reading, in Mr. Tierney’s reprint, the words of the 
author, or the additions (to say nothing of suppressions) of the editor; 
but the most extraordinary circumstance connected with this publica- 
tion is, that Mr, Tierney, in the course of his researches, never seems 
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to have discovered the name of the author whose work he undertook 
to edit; he seems quite unconscious that Dodd was a fictitious name ; 
and that the real author was not Charles Dodd, but Hugh Tootle. 

To return, however, to our Protestant editors. 

Among the most recent reprints that have been brought out on the 
Protestant side, is Bishop Gibson’s “ Preservative against Popery,’’ 
which has lately appeared in several small octavo volumes, under the 
sanction, and, I believe, at the risk or expense of, “ the British 
Society for Promoting the Religious Principles of the Reformation,”’ 

I fully admit the utility of such a reprint. The difficulty of pro- 
curing the original work ; its inconvenient form in three folio volumes, 
of which the third is very scarce, and its very high price, were all 
valid reasons in favour of the undertaking. 

In point of price, indeed, the purchaser of the reprint gains but 
little advantage, and this circumstance increases our regret, that when 
so much money was expended, more was not done to enhance the 
value of the new edition; which is a mere reprint of the original in a 
more portable form, with a considerable expenditure of editorial 
labour, the greater part of which I conceive to have been entirely 
thrown away. The Society would have done much better if they had 
entrusted the book to arespectable corrector of the press, and reprinted 
it exactly as it stood, 

I shall proceed to make some remarks on this work, partly 
because it is in itself a publication of much importance, and partly 
because the manner in which it has been edited will lead us to make 
some useful reflections on modern notions and principles of editing 
such works in general. 

It is scarcely necessary to inform the reader, that Bishop Gibson’s 
“ Preservative against Popery’’ is itself a reprint. ‘That is to say, it 
consists of a series of treatises, which the Bishop reprinted, or caused 
to be reprinted, under certain heads, which he arranged under Titles, 
[aterm borrowed from the civil law] and Chapters. Thus the first 
Title contains treatises “ of the English Reformation,” and is divided 
into five chapters. Chap. 1 contains treatises vindicating the Refor- 
mation, on account of the necessity of it: chap. 2, treatises vindicating 
the Reformation from the charge of Schism ; chap. 3, vindicating it 
from the charge of Novelty; chap. 4, from the charge of wanting 
regular Ordination ; and chap. 5, from the charge of allowing a mar- 
ried clergy. 

So also Title II. contains treatises on the Papal Supremacy ; Title 
III., on the Catholie Church ; Title 1V., on the Popish Rule of Faith ; 
Title V., on the Protestant Rule of Faith ; and so on. 

Bishop Gibson himself had probably little, if anything, to do with 
correcting the text of the tracts which he selected and arranged. He 
atte:npted no notes, verification of references, or other editorial appa- 
ratus: the Indexes added to the work are very scanty and imperfect ; 
and from the many inaccuracies scattered through the text, it is evi- 
dent that the correction of the press was all that was attempted, and 
that even that labour was entrusted to a very inferior scholar, It is 
the arrangement, the division of the tracts into titles and chapters, and 
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the headings or summaries of the controversy prefixed to the titles 
and chapters, that constitute particularly the work of Bishop Gibson. 

Now the first thing that strikes a reader acquainted with the original 
work, on examining Dr. Cumming’s reprint, is, that the new editor, 
without the smallest intimation or explanation, has discarded Bishop 
Gibson's Zit/es altogether. It seems as if he had at first intended to 
make each Tit/e a separate volume; and to change the chapters of 
each title into “ Books ;" for in the first and second volumes, we tind 
what Bishop Gibson had called the “chapters” of his first title, trans- 
formed by Dr. Cumming into Book I., Book IL., &c., of the section 
(which, however, he does not call section or any other name) “ on the 
English Reformation.” 

This phraseology, however, he seems to have found impracticable 
or inconvenient as the work went on; or for some reason or other— 
for he gives us no hint about the matter—when he came to Bishop 
Gibson’s TiTLe IIL, he gives up the “ Books,” and goes back to the 
term chapters. Oddly enough, however, in the next title the original 
chapters again become Books; and this is continued through the 
remainder of the work. But no substitute is given for the word Tile; 
and the headings only of the titles are given, without any name or num- 
ber by which reference might be made to them. 

It may be said that this is only a question about words; and that 
the divisions under which the various tracts are arranged may as well 
be called books as chapters. But if so, why not retain the name 
adopted by Bishop Gibson ? why retain it in one place and alter it in 
another? why not tell the reader that the change has been made, and 
give him some good reason for it? and why omit the name ‘TiTLe 
adopted by Gibson, without substituting anything in its place ? 

But the question is not altogether about the use of a word. — It hap- 
pens that in the folio edition the 7%¢t/es are separately paged; so that 
references cannot be made to the pages of the volumes, but to the 
pages of the Zitles. Hence it has been usual to quote Bishop Gibson's 
Preservative, by a reference to the title, chapter, and page. Such 
references are useless and unintelligible to the reader who knows the 
work only through Dr. Cumming’s reprint. His editorial labours have 
therefore so fur actually impaired the value of his book, as a book of 
reference, without, as far as | can understand, securing any compen- 
sating advantage whatsoever, ‘The Reformation Society would have 
done much better, so far as this instance is concerned, if they had 
reprinted the work as it stood without any editor at all. 

But these are not the only liberties Dr. Cumming has taken with 
his author. He has in some cases, in his table of contents, abridged 
Bishop Gibson's clear and valuable headings, to the manifest injury of 
the sense, Thus in the original, Tit.e LV, is thus subdivided :— 


Trr. IV. The Popish Rute of Farrn examined and disproved. 


Chap. 1. The Popish Rule of Faith examined and disproved—As resting 
upon their Doctrine of Infullibility. 


Chap. 2. As resting upon the Authority of General Councils. 
Chap, 3. As resting upon 7radition,” 
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This clear analysis of the controversy Dr. Cumming alters as fol- 


lows :—* 
“THE POPISH RULE OF FAITH 


EXAMINED AND DISPROVED. 


BOOK I. 
Doctrine OF INFALLIBILITY. 


BOOK IL. 
GENERAL COUNCILS. 


BOOK IIL. 
TRADITION.” 


And so also in other titles. It is not necessary to make any remarks 
on the contrast between the scholarlike arrangement of Bishop Gibson, 


and the weak and inaccurate form into which his editor has trans. 


formed it: but the reader will observe, that Book IL.” does not in 
fact treat of “ their doctrine of infallibility” as Dr. Cumming’s heading 
states, but “of the Popish Rule of Faith as resting upon their doctrine 
of infallibility.” Nor does Book II. treat generally of Councils, or 
Book IIL, of ‘Tradition, but of the Popish Rule of Faith, as resting 
upon the authority of General Councils and of Tradition ; which | 
submit is a very different thing. 

This may be thought a matter of minor importance ; but for that very 
reason why not let Bishop Gibson express himself his own way ? The 
change is a purely arbitrary one, and, although of no very serious 
moment, is to the manifest injury of the sense. Here, again, then, 
the Reformation Society would have been better without an editor, 

Changes of this kind may be of no great consequence in themselves 
—in the present case they are of more consequence than they may at 
first sight seem ; but, granting that in themselves they are unimportant, 
they are nevertheless of great importance as illustrating and indicating 
a principle of editing, Dr. Cumming evidently deemed himself at 
liberty, as the editor of Bishop Gibson, to make changes of this kind, 
(unimportant changes, if you will,) without any notice to the reader 
that such changes had been made; and he has thus announced a 
principle, the justice of which I entirely deny. Kven if the changes 
made were for the better, which they clearly are not, still the editorial 
“improvements” ought to be distinctly announced, and distinguished 
from the origiaal work, so that one might at least know how much of 
itis Bishop Gibson’s, and how much the editor's, 

lor example, I may here notice an alteration which the editor 
has made in the title-page of the work, not as of any importance in 
itself, but as indicating the unmeaning licence now deemed justifiable 
in re-editing books of this kind. ‘The original title was “ A Preserva- 
tive against Popery, in several select Discourses upon the principal 
heads of Controversy between Protestants and Papists, written and 
published by the most eminent Divines of the Church of England, 


- 


* Contents of Vol. 1V. But in p. 230 of the same volume he gives the original 
Leadings correctly. 
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chiefly in the reign of King James II.’’ Bishop Gibson had not con- 
nected his name with the work, although it was of course no secret 
that it was put forth under his superintendence ; but Dr. Cumming 
puts boldly on the title-page, without so much as telling us how he 
came to know that the fact was so, “Collected by the Right Rey. 
Edmund Gibson, D.D, &c. ;” and, of course, every uninformed reader 
will imagine that Bishop Gibson’s name had appeared on the title-page 
of the original work; especially as the dates of his birth and death are 
given within brac kets, the recognised mark of an editorial addition, 
and which, therefore, seem to imply that all the rest is the original 
title-page. This, however, is not all; the editor, instead of “ written 
and published,’ as above in the original title, substitutes “ being 
written and published ;”’ an alteration which is scarcely grammar, and 
which is, at all events, wholly gratuitous and unmeaning, for we can 
discern no reason for it whatsoever. Dr, Cumming, perhaps, will 
say, that these are mere trifles; but this is the very thing I am remarking; 
that in mere trifles, where nothing apparently was to be gained, the 
editor of such a work deemed himself at liberty to make purely 
arbitrary, and even silly, alterations, without any notice to his readers 
whatsoever. 

I do not, however, mean to say that an editor ought to abstain 
from all additions or alterations of his author; but only that the addi- 
tions and alterations should be clearly marked and distinguished from 
the original; and that they should not be unmeaning. For example, 
we might expect from a well-informed editor of Gibson's Preservative 
some account of the authors by whom the several tracts included in 
this collection were written, as well as a short history of the memorable 
controversy of which they were a part. It is one of the most striking 
defects of Bishop Gibson's w ork, that this was not done by him—and 
that he does no more than give us the names of the authors of the 
tracts he has reprinted, taken for the most part from Gee’s Catalogue. 
In Bishop Gibson’s time, many difficulties which now meet us in “the 
history of the controversy might have been easily resolved, 

The tracts put forth by our divines in that controversy, have mauy 
of them, from the deep learning they display, survived the occasion 
which drew them forth; but the pamphlets against which they were 
written have in very many instances been forgotten ; and yet without 
some knowledge of the aggressors in the controversy, there will always 
be passages in the reply which, after an interval of a century and a 
half, become obscure. 

F or instance, a curious reader of Dr. Clagett’s Tract, Title I. cb. 1. 
p- 91," would like to know something of ‘Dean Manby, “the Irish 
convert,” and of his captious queries and who was the «'T. W. 
who translated them into English. Again, when the learned Mr. 
Patrick, in the Preface to his «Full View of the Eucharist,’’+ tells us, 
that his work “ was oceasioned by the perusal of some late pamphlets,” 
the titles of which he gives briefly in the margin; and when he after- 


* Vol. L, p. 196, of Dr. Cumming’s edition. 
T New edition, vol. ix., p. 89. 
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wards cites a Popish book called “ Reasop and Authority, &c.,” and 
alludes to “the Dublin Letter,” and the “ Defence of the Dublin Let- 
ter,” surely it would have been very satisfactory and agreeable to an 
inquiring and intelligent reader to be told what these tracts were about, 
and by whom they were written. 

But Dr. Cumming did not consider it his duty as editor to collect 
any information of this kind, or to supply any biographical, historical, 
or bibliographical information, even respecting the works he under- 
took to reprint. 

Another duty which the literary public may reasonably expect from 
the editor of a controversial work, like Bishop Gibson’s Preservative, 
is the careful verification of its references to authorities, And this 
duty Dr. Cumming has very fully recognised, although, as I shall 
shortly show, he did not very clearly comprehend the manner in which 
it ought to have been performed. He tells us, in the Advertisement 
prefixed to the first volume, 


“The brackets at the foot of each page, containing the verifications of the 
original references, are the results of arduous and persevering labour” [one 
would have thought that the results of this labour would have appeared in the 
contents of the brackets; but Dr. Cumming here tells us, 1 know not why, that 
the brackets themselves, as distinguished from their contents, are the result of 
this persevering labour] “in the British Museum, and chiefly in the Clerical 
Library of Mr. Darling, in Little Queen Street.” 


Whatever this distinction between the brackets and the contents of 
the brackets may import; or whether we are to suppose Dr, Cum- 
ming to have expressed himself loosely, and to have meant only that 
the results of his arduous and persevering labour are distinguished 
from the original references by being included within brackets, this at 
least is evident—that he has here recognised it as the duty of an editor 
to verify the references of his author; and to take care that whatever 
matter he may find it necessary to introduce, in order to lay before 
the reader the result of such verification, should be distinguished by 
brackets, for the matter of the original work. 

Let us consider, therefore, how he has performed this duty.“ The 
references in the old and scarce editions of Gibson,” he tells us, “ are 
so loose, and often so inaccurate, as to be almost useless. In this 
edition, the Protestant reader” [why the Protestant reader ? why not 
the Roman Catholic reader also 7] “ will find references he may safely 
rely on, or very easily verify, &¢.” 

Here our author speaks of old and scarce editions of Gibson’s Pre- 
servative. [am not aware of more than one edition of it. It were 
much to be desired that Dr. Cumming had been Jess loose and inac- 
curate in his reference to those editions, and had specified their dates, 
that one might know at least how they differ, and which of them he 
has reprinted. 

I observe, however, that Dr. Cumming has evidently bestowed a 
vast deal of labour on the verification of the references made by the 
authors of the several tracts reprinted, Occasionally (particularly in 
the first volume) he gives at length passages that were ouly referred 
to in the original, and in general he refers to some edition of the 
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work quoted, (vot always the edition referred to by his author,) and 
adds chapter, page, &c, 

In this he has very often undertaken a labour that is utterly useless. 
Mor example, when Baronius is quoted by year and number, no addi- 
tional assistance is given to a student by being told the page and 
volume of the edition of 1746: or when the canon Jaw is quoted in 
the usual way, by references sufficiently well known to every theolo- 
gical student, it is absurd to give the page of some one particular 
edition of a book which has appeared in such innumerable editions, 
Dr. Cumming might almost as well have given the page of some 
Oxford or Cambridge Bible, whenever his author made a reference 
to any book of holy scripture by chapter and verse. Tor example, 
(vol. ii, p. 234,) in Henry Wharton’s learned treatise of the Celi- » 
bacy of the Clergy, we have two references to the canon law made 
in the usual way, * Caus. 26, q. 2, ¢. 1,” and “ Caus, 35, qu. 1, in fin.” 
to the first of which Dr, Cumming adds, “ [Corp, Jur. Can. col, 891, 
Colon, Mun, 1670,)” and to the second, Lbid. col, 1109, ]” 

Why Dr, Cumming selects a very obscure edition of the canon law 
for the verification of his quotations, does not appear. One would 
think that every one © who, like the editor,” as he tells us himself, 
“had taken a part in the Romish controversy,” ought to have known 
the importance of quoting an authentic edition of such a book ; and if 
at Mr. Darling's Library in Little Queen-street, he could only find a 
copy of the Decretum printed at “ Colon, Mun.,” (whatever that may 
mean,) it was worth his while to pay a visit to the British Museum, 
where, no doubt, he could have found a better-known and more 
generally-accessible edition ; for it is evident that the column or page 
can only be useful to those who happen to possess the particular edition 
referred to. Here, then, [ think Dr. Cumming bas given himself a 
great deal of trouble to no purpose. 

Take, now, another example. In the same tract, (p. 236, of Dr. 
Cumming’s edition,) Wharton, speaking of three different interpreta- 
tions that have been given to the word poordyapog in 1 ‘Tim, i, 2, says 
that “St. Hierom, in so many different places, admits all three.” And 
to this he gives a reference, which, with Dr, Cumming’s bracketed 
addition, is as follows: “ Ep, 83 ad Oceanum, comm. in loc, |. 1, adv. 
Jovin. [ vol. ii. p. 264, Veron. 1735,)" 

Although Wharton had expressly said that he was quoting ¢hree 
diferent places of St. Jerome, and although he actually gives three 
different references, yet they are printed, both in Bishop Gibson's 
and in the original edition, that Dr. Cumming evidently took them for 
one, and has accordingly only given us page and volume for one, 
(viz., the last,) and that, by the way, incorrectly ; but why should 
page and volume be more necessary for this than for the others, if the 
editor had really known that he had to deal with three references 
instead of one ? Ought we not to have had page and volume for each ? 

Be this, however, as it may, it is plain Dr, Cumming mistook his 
duty, which would have been discharged much more to the satisfac- 
tion of his reader, if he had distinguished the references into three, and 
printed them thus: “Ep, 83 ad Oceanum.—Comm, in loc.—Lib, 1. 
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adv. Jovin. ;” or if he had been anxious to help a student, he might 
perhaps have added that Ep, 83 ad Oceanum of the edition quoted 
hy Wharton, was 82 in the Benedictine, and 69 in the edition of 
Vallarsius, and that the Commentary on 1 Tim, attributed to St. Jerome 
— if that be meant by the “ Comm, in loc.’’ quoted— is now generally 
allowed to be supposititious, | 

But Dr. Cumming’s notion of verifying references is certainly very 
curious, He seems to have imagined that he had done everything that 
could be required, by giving a reference to the page of some edition ; 
he makes no attempt to select or verify the edition quoted by the 
author he is editing; he does not always even select the best edition, 
nor that most likely to be accessible to students ; and what is still more 
strange, he does not so much as keep to the same edition in verifying 
references to the same work, Thus in one and the same page (p, 238, ) 
he gives us references to two different editions of the works of St. 
Jerome; and although Henry Wharton had there quoted by the page, 
a third edition, yet he does not think it necessary to tell us what 
edition that was. These references are as follows :— 

“* Comm, in Ep. ad Tit. ¢. 1, tom ix. p. 245, [tom 7, p. 696. Veron. 1737. ] 

Ed. 83, ad Oceanum. in init. [vol. 4. par. 2, p. 646. Par. 1706.) ” 


And this is a common practice with our editor, What object he 
conceived to be gained by this mode of “ verifying references,” is dif- 
ficult to understand. It is obvious, however, that if the reference be 
already adapted to all editions, as in the case of references to the 
Scriptures, the Canon Law, the Schoolmen, &e., then the addition of 
the page of any one particular edition is useless; and that in every 
case, this additional information is useful only to the student who pos- 
sesses that edition. But it is rather unreasonable to expect a student 
to have two or three editions of each of the Fathers lying before him, 
when he is examining the quotations of any of Dr. Cumming’s authors. 
And therefore 1 think you will agree with me, that all this show of 
verification was in a great measure labour thrown away. 

But the instances already produced are of a comparatively trifling 
aud unimportant nature, Let me proceed to something of more con- 
sequence, 

Mr. Altham, Rector of Bishopsgate, London, published in 1687 a 
very useful Tract entitled “ A Vindication of the Church of England 
from the foul aspersions of Schism and Heresy,” which tract Bishop 
Gibson has reprinted in his “ Preservative,” Title 1. chap, 2, p. 152, 
and it appears in Dr. Cumming’s edition, vol. i. p. 333. 

In this tract, the author, in enumerating the grounds upon which 
the Romanists charge our Church with heresy, states the first of them 
thus 

“ Arg. 1. Pope Nicholas (as I find him cited by Bishop Jewel, in the defence 
of his Apology, p. 2,) makes short work of it,” [i. e. of the charge of heresy, | 
‘and very magisterially doth at once determine the whole matter. For (saith 


he) whoso denieth the privilege and supremacy of the see of Rome, hath renounced 
the faith, and is an heretick.”’ 


- 


* Dr. Cumming’s Edit., vol. i., p. 386. 
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And to this he appends the reference, “ De Major. et Obed. unam 
Sanctam. Dist. 22 Omnes,’’ which is literally copied from Bishop 
Jewel, and is printed by Bishop Gibson* exactly as he found it in the 
original work, | 

Dr, Cumming, however, alters the stopping and capital letters, which 
perhaps he imagined to be unimportant, and gives it to us thus: 
* De Major et Obed. unam sanctam, dist. 22, omnes.” Adding in 
brackets, “ [ Jewel’s Works, Oxford, 1848, vol. iv. p. 143.]” 

Now here there are several things to be remarked as illustrating 
a. of editing. In the first place, Mr. Altham had quoted 
Jewel’s Defence of his Apology, p. 2, and so far admitted fairly that 
he was quoting the canon law at second-hand. But he surely did not 
mean to quote Dr. Jelf’s edition of Jewel’s works: and it would have 
been much more to the purpose if Dr. Cumming, instead of sending us 
to the volume and page of that edition, had told us that Mr. Altham, 
confounding two references from the manner in which they were 
printed in the old edition of Bishop Jewel which he used, had in fact 
given us two references instead of one; that one of these was irrele- 
vant, and had been quoted by Bishop Jewel for a different statement, 
and not for that saying of Pope Nicholas which Mr. Altham had 
cited: that the reference “ De Major, et Obed. Unam Sanctam,” was 
to a bull of Pope Boniface VIIL., given in the Extravagants; whilst the 
other reference was to a letter of Pope Nicholas II., given in Dist. 22, 
of the Decretum,—if, 1 say, Dr. Cumming had done this, he would have 
done much more for the illustration of his author and the assistance 
of his reader, than by sending us to a modern editor of Bishop Jewel 
for a confessediy second-hand reference. 

Mr. Altham had copied the two references he has given from Bishop 
Jewel, evidently without knowing them to be two. But he copied 
them correctly, and put at least a full stop between them ; so that any 
reader, who was so far acquainted with the canon law as to know that 
a saying of Pope Nicholas Il. could not be found either in the 
Decretals or in the Extravagants, would see at once that “ Dist, 22” 
was the reference to be looked to, and that the other was a mistake. 
Our modern editor, however, not only gives us no assistance in cor- 
recting this blunder of his author, but makes the confusion even worse 
confounded by taking away the full stop, and printing the double 
reference (which he evidently did not understand,) altogether, as if it 
were one. | 

Take now another case. Bishop Gibson, Tit. I. c. i. p. 76, has 
reprinted a tract published by Dr. W. Clagett in 1688, under the title 
of “ The State of the Church of Rome when the Reformation began, 
as it appears by the advices given to Paul III. and Julius IIL, by 
creatures of their own,” ‘This tract contains an English translation of 
two documents, one of which is most probably a genuine letter of 
advice given to Paul IIL. by nine prelates, whose names are sub- 
scribed to it; but the other, which purports to be advice given by three 
bishops at Bononia to Pope Julius III., is a palpable pasquinade, one 
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can hardly call it a forgery, for the vein of satire that pervades it is 
so manifest and so little disguised, that it is not certain that it was 
ever so much as intended to deceive. 

Still, however, it has deceived. It was published as genuine (or at 
least without any indication of its real were ee by John Wolfius in 
his Lectiones Memorabiles,* and was reprinted with an express assertion 
of its being genuine, from a different copy, by W. Crashaw, and after- 
wards by Edward Brown in his additions to the Fasciculus of Orthu- 
nius Gratius. From this latter work Dr, Clagett appears to have 
taken it, and Bishop Gibson reprinted Clagett’s tract without sus- 

icion, 

: Under such circumstances it was doubtless the duty of an editor to 
give some account of so suspicious a — and to guard his 
readers against supposing that any real weight was attached to: it. 
But the only notice Dr. Cumming has taken of the matter is in a short 
note, appended to a passage in Dr, Clagett’s preface, where the author 
says, that if the *¢ Advice” had not been upon the file against them for 
above an hundred years, the Popish gentlemen of this age would run 
it down for a sham advice, forged by Vergerius or some other heretic, 
against the Church of Rome.’’+ On this passage all that Dr, Cum- 
ming thinks it necessary to observe is the following :— 


“ There is strong reason to believe that this was a pasquinade of P, P. Ver- 
gerio, however just as a picture. See Mendham’s Index, &c., by Greg. XVI., 


pp. 75—83.” 

But surely Clagett’s Tract ought not to have been republished in 
the present day, without a more distinct disclaimer than this. If 
there be “strong reason’’ to suppose this “ Advice” to be a mere pas- 
quinade, Dr. Clagett’s assertion cannot be true, that “ Certainly the 
discovery of this advice was the most fatal thing that ever happened to 
the reputation of the Roman cause.” Andit is just possible some may 
imagine that the Protestant cause has suffered not a little from Dr. 
Cumming’s careless way of treating the matter. ‘The pasquinade, he 
says, is “ just as a picture,’’ and therefore I suppose we are to infer it 
matters little whether it be genuine or no. But when a document has 
been seriously put forward by several eminent theologians, “as the 
most fatal thing that ever happened to the reputation of the Roman 
cause,” and when it is afterwards discovered that this “ most fatal 
thing” is only a pasquinade, written by a zealous Protestant, one 
would think that the reputation of the Protestant cause, which, if it be 
the cause of truth, needs not the support of any artifice, would require 
a more ingenuous apology and disclaimer than Dr. Cumming has 
thought himself called upon to give. 

I fully admit that this case is one of the difficulties which an editor 
of Bishop Gibson’s Preservative has to contend with. Dr, Clagett 


* Tom. ii., p. 549. 
t In writing this Dr. Clagett evidently had before him the following passage of 
rashaw’s preface, “‘ Si vero veteratores Pontificii, nos suo modulo metientes, hoc 
a nobis confictum, ingerent et obganniant; sciant non apud Vergerium solum hoc 


extare Consilium, sed et a Johanne Wolphio inter Memorabilia sua relatum, &c.,” 
ap. Brown, Fascicul., tom. ii, p. 642. 
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committed a great inistake, to use the most moderate term, in putting 
out the document in question as genuine, Bishop Gibson perpetuated 
that mistake by reprinting Clagett’s Tract without any remark. But 
Dr. Cumming, who undertook to re-edit Bishop Gibson, and who was 
warned by Mr, Mendham of the error of his predecessors, had but two 
courses open to him, if TrutH, and the reputation of the Protestant 
cause were, as I doubt not they were, his object. He ought cither 
to have omitted the ‘Tract altogether, stating in a short sentence that 
he did so because Dr. Clagett had printed as genuine a mere pasqui- 
nade ; or else he ought to have gone fully into the question, for the 
purpose of vindicating Dr, Clagett, and the reputation of the Protestant 
cause from the charge of putting forth as the “ most fatal thing that 
ever happened to the Roman cause,’ a document which turns out on 
“strong reasons” to be a mere “ pasquinade,” 

To vindicate Dr. Clagett may not perhaps be altogether possible ; 
the whole tract bears evident marks of haste and inconsideration, as 
well as of inadequate learning ; his translation is full of inaccuracies ;* 
aud he evidently followed without much examination the authority of 
Crashaw or Brown. Moreover, the history of the “ Consilium” was 
not then so well known as it is now, and Dr, Clagett was doubtless 
himself deceived. 

But the vindication of the Protestant cause iseasy. “ Pasquinades” 
of this kind were then common on both sides; and however subse- 
quent write Is, isled by their zeal, may have deceived themselves and 
others, there is no reason to think that the author of the “ Consilium” 
ever intended to deceive. ‘There is a sort of undisguised banter in the 
style of the document, that seems inconsistent with the notion of an 
intended forgery. But there is still stronger evidence of its real cha- 
racter, In 1563, it was published among the collected works of the 
famous Peter Paul Vergerio, put out by himself two years before bis 
death.¢ ‘This must be taken as a distinct acknowledgment of author- 
ship on his part, and thereiore an equally distinct declaration that the 
* Consilium” was not intended as anything but a pasquinade. 


* For example, Dr. Clagett (p. 187 of Dr. Cumming’s edition) makes his author 
say, “men no longer . . . suffer themselves to be persuaded, . . . that a wicked 
debauched fellow can draw Christ out of heaven to the altar, free souls from pur- 
gatory, and obtain forgiveness of sins, both to themselves and others, and all this by 
the w orks done ;’ where the Latin is ex opere operato. 

t Not having an opportunity of consulting the works of Vergerio, of which I 
believe only tom i, was ever published, (4to, Tubingw, 1563,) I state this fact on 
the authority of Schelhorn, who says, in his Amoenitt. Literar. (tom. vii. p. 268, 9,) 
* Sed ut ingenue fatear, mihi integrum hoe Consi/ium a quodam Protestantium par- 

tibus addicto post primam ejus lectionem satyrice confictum videbatur, in qua mea 
opinione confirmatus deinde sum, cum illud totum primo Vergerii operum Tomo, 
p. 94, 8qq- insertam deprehenderem, hoe tantum discrimine, ut episcoporum nomi- 
nibus omissis, id a quibusdam Episeopis Julio ILL. Pont. Max. Bononia d. xx. Oct. 
A. MDLIIL datum dicatur, et pauca sub finem de Anglia regina inspergantur.” 
It may also be stated that Verheiden, in his Effigies prastantt. aliquot Theologorum 
qui Romanum Antichristum oppugnarunt, published at the Hague in 1602, mentions 
the Consilinu as one of the known and acknowledged writings of Vergerius, p. 
and even Crashaw, in his preface to the Consilium, distinctly admits that it was 
published by Vergerius among his collected works. 
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But there was certainly an earlier edition of the work, from which 
Wolfius transferred it into that strange medley which he has entitled 
« Lectiones Memorabiles.” For he dates it 1543, and in his copy, con- 
sistently with that date, (besides some minor variations,) the clause 
relating to Queen Mary of England is omitted, and the Consilium is 
addressed, not to Julius ILT., (who did not begin his reign until 1550) 
but to his predecessor, Paul II]. And Mr. Mendham conjectures with 
much probability, that the original editions of the Consilium were in 
Italian, as the Index of Gregory XVI. gives its title in that language. 
All this, together with the suspicious name of Gerard Busdragus,* 
Bishop of Thessalonica, [whom Dr. Clagett calls Burdragus, and Dr. 
Cumming, by a worse blunder, corrects to Busygradus] clearly proves 
the document to be fictitious, intended only in those unscrupulous 
times to raise a laugh at the expense of the bishops. The other two 
names appended to the Consilium appear to be the names of real 
bishops, selected probably because they were then known to be the 
most unlikely personages to have given the Pope such advice. But 
this part of the joke is necessarily lost upon us. 

But to return to Dr. Clagett; he notices the discrepancy between the 
copy of the Consilium printed by Wolfius, and that which he himself 
had before him; but accounts for it by supposing that Wolfius 
had “lighted on a false copy.” “It was to Julius III,” he says, 
“that the three bishops at Bononia addressed the Second Advice, as 
Vergerius relates this matter, who best knew it; not to Paul the Third, 
as Wolfius delivers in his Lectiones Memorabiles, who, though he 
quoted Vergerius, had lighted upon a false copy, in which that passage 
at the end of the Advice, concerning our Queen Mary, was left out, 
which would have discovered that mistake of his, from whomsoever he 
had it, that it was found in the palace after the death of Paul II.” 


* Gerhard Busdragus was probably a nom de guerre assumed by Vergerius himself, 
Under that name appeared the curious tract, written in a strain of exaggerated 
burlesque, under the title of “ Lectura super Canonem de Consecr. Dist. 3, De aqua 
benedicta,” dated “ex Padua 25 Maii 1554,” where Vergerius certainly then was. 
Sleidan, lib, 21, folio m. 588. In this book Busdragus is styled ‘“ Reverendus De 
cretorum Doetor, et Episcopus Argolicensis, Gerhardus Busdragus de Luca, in 
Episcopatu Paduano suffraganeus.” ‘There is also a letter of the same ironical 
character, under the name of Busdragus, Ad illustriss. et Reverendissimum DD. 
Franciscum Cardin. Pisanum de ratione qua preservari possit Italia ne Luther- 
anismo inficiatur.” This letter is also dated “‘ Padua die xv. Decembris, anno 
MDLVIIL” and signed “Gerhard Busdragus Episcopus Argolicencis.” It is 
ae by Ursinus [the fictitious name assumed by Joachim Beranger,] in his 

ispanice inquisitionis et carnificine secretiora. Ambrogne, 1611, p. 1, and has 
been reprinted by Dan. Gerdes, Scrinium Antiquar. seu Miscellanea Groningana 
nova, tom. i, part 1, p. 320, who says, ** Quis vero ille Gerhardus Busdragus fuerit, 
eum non explicaverit Ursinus ille, juxta scimus cum ignorissimis.” But there can 
be little doubt that it was a name assumed by Vergerius. The Lectura super Canon. 
Ne aqua benedicta, above referred to, is dedicated to Melchior Crivellus Episcopus 
‘Togastensis, who was probably a fictitious character, and to Thomas Stella, Epis- 
copus Justinopolitanus (Capo d’Istria,) a real personage, who succeeded Vergerius 
in that see, and was a prelate of piety and learning. So also in the signatures of 
the Consilium, we have Busdragus, in company with two real names, Vincentius 
Durantes, who was Bishop of Termoli from 1539 to 1565, (Ughelli, Ital. Sacra, 


tom, vill, p. 377,) and A®gidius Falzetta, or Falconetta, who was Bishop of Caorle 
from 1542 to 1563, (ibid. tom. v. p- 1341.) 
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The statement that Wolfius has “quoted Vergerius’’ is a mistake of 
our author, Wolfius does not mention Vergerius at all, but gives the 
document under the date of 1549, as if addressed to Julius IIT., and 
“inventum in palatio post illius mortem.’’ ‘The obvious inference, 
therefore, is, that he “had lighted,” not upon a false, but upon an 
earlier copy, than that which was afterwards published with the allu- 
sion to Queen Mary, and the date of 1553. Dr. Clagett was pro- 
bably induced to suppose that Wolfius had quoted Vergerius, from the 
statement in Crashaw’s preface, that it was Vergerius who had found 
the document in the Pope’s private chamber: “ Hoc Vergerius (he 
says) in conclavi privato (pessimarum Musarum Museo) Papa, inter 
secretiora et sacratiora papalis Imperii Arcana inventum, Amicis primo 
privatis communicabit, deinde suis inseruit operibus.” 1 quote this 
passage for the sake of the last words, which I have marked in italics, 
They prove that Crashaw was not ignorant of the fact that Vergerius 
had printed the Consilium among his works; a circumstance which 
one would have thought ought to have led him to suspect its genuine- 
ness, especially as Vergerius, in a passage of his preface, quoted by Mr. 
Mendham, expressly declares himself to be the author of this and other 
documents of a similar character, which he then acknowledged, and 
“inserted among his works.” Nothing can be plainer than that Ver- 
gerius, who, as Dr. Clagett truly says, “best knew” all about the 
matter, has distinctly avowed himself to be the author of this pretended 
piece of advice. 

The other “ Advice,” however, that given to Paul IIL, is undoubt- 
edly genuine ;* it was published by Crabbe, in his edition of the 
Councils in 1551,+ and was reprinted in the ‘ Acta primi concilii 
Pisani,” Paris, 4° 1612; no suspicion of a Protestant origin, therefore, 
can possibly attach to it. Indeed Card. Quirini, (as Mr. Mendham 
well remarks) in his controversy with Schelhorn in 1748, distinctly 
admits its genuineness, when he says that it was condemned by the 
index, only as published by heretics; and this interpretation is sane- 
tioned by the Court of Rome itself ; for although the first indexes, and 
even one index published after Card. QQuirini’s remark, condemned the 
Consilium absolutely, the index of 1758 adds the important qualifica- 
tion, “cum notis et praefationibus hereticorum.” 

But this renders it still more to be lamented that a manifestly and 
avowedly spurious document should have been coupled with a genuine 
one in the same argument, and the genuineness of both asserted with 
equal confidence: and if Dr, Clagett be excusable for having fallen 
into such a mistake, surely his tract ought not to have been reprinted 
at the present day, by a society professing to advocate “ the religious 
principles of the Reformation.” Dr. Cumming’s note, which has 
already been quoted, only makes matters worse ; because it shows 
that he was aware of the spuriousness of the Consilium, and because 
it actually attempts to ease — in the tone of one who was 


* Mendham’s Lit. Policy of the Church of Rome, p. 48, 49, and Index of Greg. 
XIV, loc, cit. 


t Tom. iii. p. 819. 
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GIBSON’S PRESERVATIVE AGAINST POPERY. 548 
half ashamed of the insinuation, that Dr, Clagett’s argument is not 
affected by the circumstance. 

These remarks have extended to such a length that I must not 
attempt any further examination of Dr. Cumming’s labours, I cannot, 
however, conclude without noticing the very singular reasons he gives 
for perpetuating Bishop Gibson’s mistake in printing the first instead 
of the second edition of Dr. Hickes’ learned “ Vindication of the 
Church of England.” It would seem that the editor's attention was 
called to the existence of this second edition ; and accordingly, in the 
advertisement to vol. ii., he thus apologizes for reprinting again the 
imperfect work, many passages of which were retracted and altered 
by its author, and a new edition published twenty years after the 
first :— 

“The editor is aware that a second edition of the first treatise in this 
volume, viz. Dr. Hickes’ able Vindication of the Church of England, was pub- 
lished in 1706, with many alterations and additions, a fact which Bishop 
Gibson must have overlooked. The editor has not adopted the second edition 
with its alterations and additions, being bound as he conceives to publish the 
‘ Preservative’ as the compiler left it. The second edition, too, is much more 
bulky, and it would puzzle the most ingenious editor to correct the numerous 
errata in it. In a note about Petrarch, in the preface, there is abundance of 


errors which can only be rectified by the Basil edition. Petrarcha Opp., which 
is absurdly dated MDXXCI., meaning 1581.” 


These reasons are so curious, and throw such light upon the editor’s 
qualifications for the task he has undertaken, that I must examine 
them somewhat in detail. 

It will be observed, that Dr. Cumming here distinctly admits that 
Bishop Gibsun had inadvertently reprinted the first instead of the 
second edition of the tract, not from any preference of the former, but 
from having ‘¢ overlooked” ‘the fact that a second was published. In 
other words, the edition of 1706 was unknown to Bishop Gibson, and 
the obvious inference is, that had he known of it he would not have 
reprinted the first edition, Surely, then, it was the duty of the editor, 
not only in justice to Dr, Hickes, but in justice to Bishop Gibson, to 
correct this mistake. 

But Dr. Cumming thought otherwise, and without having “ over- 
looked” the second edition; but as he would have us believe, being 
fully aware of its existence, he perpetuates the admitted oversight of 
Bishop Gibson, for the following reasons :— 

lirst, because he conceived himself * bound to publish the Preser- 
vative as the compiler left it.’ If so, why did he take such trouble 
to verify references and to correct errata ? why does he, in this very 
advertisement to vol. ii., correct Dr. Clagett’s blunders in transcribing 
the nine names subscribed to the Advice given to Pope Paul III? 
The errors were surely as Bishop Gibson left them, and therefore 
Dr. Cumming, by his own principle, was bound to publish them with- 
out correction, 

But here comes another question, Is it the primary object of this 
publication to reproduce Bishop Gibson’s work exactly as he left it, 
or was it not rather the object of the Reformation Society to 
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place within the reach of students a collection of tracts, which may 
assist in promoting the religious principles of the Reformation?  [f 
this latter was the main object, surely an imperfect and hastily-written 
tract ought not to have been reprinted, when a more correct edition 
of it was at hand, The first edition contains many statements which 
the author subsequently corrected or retracted, Is it not rather hard, 
not to say unfair to his memory, that all his mistakes and errors should 
be reproduced—140 years after he had publicly corrected them ; and 
that by an editor, who confesses that he was fully aware of the cor. 
rection, but nevertheless knowingly reprints the original mistakes, 
because Bishop Gibson inadvertently had done so, 

This, however, is not the editor’s only reason for refusing Dr. Hickes 
the benefit of his corrected edition. He adds as a second reason, that 
“the second edition is much too bulky.” ‘This might be a reasou for 
not publishing the tract at all, but can hardly be considered a sufficient 
excuse for reprinting the first edition, without any correction, even of 
those mistakes which might have been corrected by the help of the 
second edition, without any addition to its bulk. ‘The fact, however, 
is, that the second edition of Dr, Hickes’s Tract consists of rT 59 pages, 
of a size much the same as that of Dr. Cumming’s reprint, but ina 
very much larger type. A full page of Dr. Cumming’s Preservative 
contains about 480 words; a full page of Dr. Hickes’s second edition 
contains about 250; therefore the second edition might have been 
reprinted in about 93 of Dr. Cumming’s pages, of which the first 
edition occupies 8] ; so that our editor's second reason for reprinting 
the erroneous matter amounts to this, that he did so to save twelve 
pages. 

His third reason is, that “it would puzzle the most ingenious editor 
to correct the numerous errata” of the edition of 1706. Whether by 
the most ingenious editor Dr. Cumming intends a modest description 
of himself, | do not know: if he does, this third reason may probably 
be valid enough; but if not, 1 must entirely dissent from it. I have 
found no error in the second edition of Dr. Hickes’s Tract, which any 
editor of competent learning could not and ought not very easily cor- 
rect. “ But then,” Dr. Cumming will answer, there is that note in the 
Preface, all about Petrarch, which no man living could correet without 
the Basil edition of Petrarch’s works.” I answer, if so, let no mau 
attempt to correct it, unless he has access to that edition, which is to 
be found in most public libraries ; and I may add, to help Dr. Cum- 
ming’s argument, that it would also be very desirable if the editor had 
before him the Index Expurgatorius, alluded to by Dr. Hickes, 
which directed the passages which he quotes to be expunged from the 
Life of Petrarch. But suppose an editor to have access to this parti- 
cular edition of Petrarch’s works, | cannot perceive anything so very 
formidable in the note to which Dr. Cumming refers, which might not 
be corrected by a little attention, without any great ingenuity or witch- 
craft. L confess, however, that it would be necessary for our ideal 
editor to possess, together with the Basil edition of Petrarch, some 
little knowledge of the principle of Roman numerals; he wouk 1 the n, 
by a reference to the title-page of the book, be able to correct at once 
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the mistake of Dr. Hickes, or rather, perhaps, of his printer, in givin 
the date of that edition MDXXIL., instead of MDXXCI.; and he 
would also know that there was nothing more “ absurd” in XXC, 
meaning 80, than in XC, meaning ninety, or XL. meaning forty, or 
IV. meaning four, or 1X. meaning nine. 


D. 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 


Dear Sirk,—I am induced to offer some observations upon the above 
head, because it may be seasonable on behalf of many persons to 
do so, 

That there should be no punishment—or that it should be limited 
in duration—or that it should be eternal—these three considerations 
are well worth the notice of every one. 

The first is clearly contrary to the nature and dealings of God, who 
cannot be expected to let sin go unpunished; however, in merey to 
the sinner, he may extend the day of grace and opportunity. 

The second obviously supposes that the divine justice is more easily 
satisfied than, judging from the whole position of man, us a respon- 
sible, willing agent, can well be imagined, It may suit the ideas of 
beings like ourselves; but God is infinite, and, thongh Christ has 
suffered, unless the merits of the atonement can be fully pleaded, where 
is the peace ? 

The third takes the word of God as it stands; and though it loves 
to dwell on the joys of heaven, teaches man not to buoy up himself 
or others with delusive bopes ; not to count upon remission of sins in 
this way; but to look for the great day of account, and to reckon 
that, as eternal happiness shows the divine goodness, so eternal misery 
proves the justice of the Almighty. 

“Tf his power and justice,” says Dr. Smith,* “ were precarious and 
uncertain, his threatenings would in a great measure lose their awe 
and influence upon us,” 

It is the opinion, I believe, of the Socinians, that it is “ not abso- 
lutely essential to the Divine nature to punish sin, or require satisfac- 
tion for it.” That God “may suspend” his free will, “ or dispense 
with it.” 

How many proofs are there in the Bible, that the “ abominable 
thing which God hates’ has been—how many the proofs that it will 
be—punished nevertheless ? | 

To say that he need not require satisfaction, is, in effect, to say that 
Christ need not have died. Suspending or dispensing with free will, 
is truly strange as to our God, who “ will do all his pleasure,” and is 
essentially incapable of vacillation. 

We are reminded, however, on the contrary, I. Of the Nature of 


* Page 898. A Clear and Comprehensive View of the Being, Nature, and Attri- 
bates of God, &e. By Joseph Smith, D.D., Provost of Queen’s College, Oxon., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Rector of St. Dionys, London. Oxford: W. Jackson. 
1756. (Second edition.) 


XXXV.—May, 1849. 2p 
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God; II. Of the Efficacy of Christ’s Death; III. Of the Terms of 
Scripture. 

I, With regard to the first, we do admit that kindness and benevo- 
lence, where it can be consistently exercised, is ever so to be learned 
from God and his works; but when everything has been done that 
could have been done, how can we complain of severity, of which we 
were duly apprised ? 

No pleasure can incessant torment be to God: but, requiring a 
punishment the very counterpart of the reward of good, can hardly 
be regarded as cruel or vindictive. ‘There is a reward for the 
righteous.”* ‘ There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.”’+ 

II, Christ died for all, in order that the benefits of his death might 
be fully extensive. But the perverse will of man (though it has 
much to induce unto the contrary) so inclines to guilt and depravity, 
that what was provided can become ineffectual, not from any want of 
power, but because (on account of rebellion and hardihood) the fruit 
of a man’s ways are rendered unto him, 

Upon what grounds, then, can we hope for restoration. “TI will 
mock when your fear cometh.”{ This and such passages give us 
little hope of it. Indeed, if it were otherwise, men might “ continue 
in sin ;’’ but now repent, lest “iniquity” be your “ruin,” is the mes- 
sage to the guilty and the rebellious. 

Ill. The terms everlasting, eternity, for ever, for ever and ever, 
have been taken as if of doubtful meaning, as if conveying the idea of 
«duration of things, that have ended and must end.” 

The word everlasting appears to have been rendered age§ lasting ; 
and yet it does not seem to intimate the intense signification in that 
connexion, and for that purpose, for which it is designed, And this 
we may urge as to the other expressions. 

Continuous being requires to “ indicated by something more than 
mere duration—it is thus “ without end.’ And, does “ages lasting” 
equally state this? “ ‘To all eternity” is a phrase we often meet with. 
We have again, “ for evermore”—an expression that strongly implies 
the intention. The “comparative adjective” adds to the force, and 
shows “a greater impossibility of ending, or a stronger affirmation of 
eternal duration.’’ || 

The word “ destruction” especially as used, 2 Thess. i. 9, does 
appear primarily to have reference to death, and this without annihi- 
lation. (“There is a strong aversion amongst men against a dark 
state of annihilation, which no man can think of without regret of 
mind,” says Bishop Wilkins, Nat. Rel. p. 159.) But then, has it not 
a further reference to one “ cut off from all hopes of divine mercy, or 
intercourse with the Deity’’—and also “eternal death or a state of 
incessant torment?” “Seeing the wicked shall never be delivered 


* Psalm lviii. 71. t Isaiah Ivii. 21. Prov. i. 26. 
§ Parkhurst observes, “q. ae wy, always being. It denotes,” he says, “ duration 


or continuance of time, but with great variety.” He adds: “ Both in the singular 
and plural it signifies Eternity, whether past or to come.” 


| Rider’s Dictionary. 1759, 
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from this second death by any new resurrection (says Macknight) it is 
properly termed everlasting destruction.” He is more moderate than 
many in the sequel, nevertheless he says, “ Whether an end is to be 
ut to their misery, or at what period, or in what manner, it is to be 
ended, is not revealed, and rests with God alone to determine.” As 
to whether an end is to be put—we may, I think, compare the several 
es that accord with 2 Thess. i. 9, and we shall scarcely doubt 

this possibility of the negative. And it is remarkable that it has been 


supposed that ambiguity was purposely used “ that men might live in 
fear.’ 


It may be observed that Origen, in the third century,* “ seems to 
have been the first that openly espoused the doctrine of the temporary 
duration of future punishments’’—the doctrine of limitation would thus 
be a comparatively recent one. : 

It is truly unnecessary to think of period, or manner, till it appears 
that there shall be punishment corresponding to works in the sense in 
which some would take it. 

It will be difficult, very difficult, to explain, or to reconcile our 
Lord’s own sayings upon any other principle than that of eternal 
punishments in contradistinction to eternal rewards, 

But God will have all saved we are told, and would bring them to 
the knowledge of the truth to this effect. Yes, the golden sceptre has 
been held out; but if men will “ love darkness” doth God force, and 
oblige, irresistibly ? Isnot free will written most legibly in us, around 
us, far and near ? 

We should prove that God, at all events, for his love’s sake, inclines 
men, before we can make out that his predominant love so supersedes 
his justice, in regard to broken laws, &c., in bringing sinners after a 
sort of purgatory to heaven. 

“ Everlasting fire” “that never shall be quenched”—this he would 
hold forth, although it involve “ everlasting misery,” and though “ the 
soul (as Dr. Burnet says) flies from the very thought.” 

The wisdom and goodness of God cannot be gainsayed, particularly 
as our Saviour himself came from heaven to ransom us from perdi- 
tion. 

Robinson, in his article upon the matter of universalism, well quotes 
that, “it is not whether endless punishment is in itself just, but 
org God has anywhere threatened any description of sinners 
with it.” 

He gives ample opportunity, however, to acknowledge his justice, 
and the fact of the threat, though the “ merciful doctors” would not, 
yet, if those mindful of ‘the terror of the Lord”+ would “ persuade 
men’’ the declaration of many who ought to be competent judges is 
with them who urge eternal punishments. 

Nor is it a mere matter of policy to keep men in order; ifit was we 
could say less for it. The Church of England seems prominently to 


* Robinson. Theol. Dict. 
+ 2 Corinthians, y. 11, 
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have set forward the “ everlasting fire” that she may act faithfully and 
truly.”* 

A few words upon the result of the doctrine, &c., and we have done 
for the present. 

« Ardent love to God, peace, meekness, candour, universal love to 
men’’—such are said to be the consequences of the opposite opinion. 
Must we the less love God because we fear his seasonable wrath ? 
Are we to seek peace by a limitation strained in favour of benevo- 
lence? And is meekness thus to be gained? and candour too? 

Why is our love to man to be circumscribed? Is it because the 
honour of God is regarded in so awful a manner? We would appeal 
to men of tender consciences as well as tender hearts, and say—Did 
all the confessors who have suffered, and the martyrs who have died, 
from conviction of the eternal damnation of the wicked, “ believe a 
lie?” Did they have no ardent love to God? Had they no sense, 
no candour, no universal love to men ? 

It is a very pleasing thing to take a fancy to the most kind view, 
and ascribe it to our Creator; but Christians must think of “ the 
exceeding sinfulness” of sin, ‘“ The heavens are not clean in His 
sight.’’ The blood of Jesus testifies God's hatred of evil. 

What a word, then, Depart ye cursed. 

That Satan himself should be ultimately pardoned it might be 
imagined, but where is the solid, clear, and sufficient proof of this? 
Where is there the slightest ground for such an assumption? What 
shall be the end of his votaries and followers ? 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
C. B. 


ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY. 


LETTER 


“The eight volumes of the Society's Publications for 1847 and 1848 may still be 
obtained upon the payment of 4/. 4s. ; but as few copies are remaining, an early appli- 
cation will be necessary.” — Prospectus circulated before Feb. 10, 1849. 


Sir,—I do not know whether many of your readers are also 
subscribers to the “ Ecclesiastical History Society ;” nay, I am 
even denied the privilege usually “Sapeit by such associations— 


the melancholy satisfaction (as in this case it would be) of know- 
ing who are my brother-victims— 


* Solamen miseris, socios habuisse doloris.” 


*« They that have done evil into everlasting fire.’—Athanasian Creed. 


“From thy wrath and from everlasting damnation 
Good Lord deliver us.” 
—Litany. 

“ O terrible voice of most just judgment which shall be pronounced upon them, 
when it shall be said unto them, Go ye cursed into the fire everlasting, which is 
prepared for the devil and his angels.”—Communion Service. 

t In the later prospectuses, capitals are substituted for the italics. 
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We are not indulged with a Kst of our names; our very num- 
bers are carefully concealed from us. We are treated like the 
Pentonville convicts: no man sees, or hears, or knows anything of 
his neighbour; the superintending authorities alone can give any 
account of us. 

But for the edification of your readers in general, as well as for 
the more especial benefit of those among them who have joined 
the Society, I beg you to reprint the sentence which I have pre- 
fixed by way of motto; and I beg them not to lose sight of it, or 
of its date—such date, i. e., as 1 am able to give; for how lon 
the paper had been in circulation when it came to my hands, i 
have no means of knowing. 

A monthly periodical is, indeed, ill able to keep pace with the 
changes of so revolutionary a body. On the 2nd of March, I 
wrote a letter to you, giving an account of things as they appeared 
in the prospectus of February; and almost before my ink was 
dry, in came another prospectus, informing me that the “ Coun- 
cil,” which, from its total disappearance in the February paper, 
I had supposed to be dissolved, was still in existence, with no 
other change than the retirement of Mr. Hartwell Horne. 

Well, Sir, I noticed this in a postscript, and sent off my letter, 
hoping that it would appear in your April number, and without 
any apprehension that it might in the meanwhile become out of 
date. But, lo! on the 20th of March, appeared the advertise- 
ment in the Times, which (while it confirmed, by the written and 
ese authority of the Society’s secretary, the details which I 

ad given you, from the information of a visitor to the office, 
respecting the state and prospects of the publications,) threw a 
new light on variofis matters, and led me to write a supplementary 
letter on the 23rd. And here, Sir, let me beg you to accept my 
apologies for having troubled you at so late a period of the month, 
I felt myself inal to write, in consequence of the turn which 
things had taken, although I was fully sensible of the incon- 
venience which such late communications must cause to an editor, 
and that nothing but the necessity of the case could excuse me. 
But as there was this excuse, it seemed right not to lose even a 
chance of insertion in your April number; and therefore I ven- 
tured to trespass on your indulgence. 

I was obliged to send off my second letter before receiving my 
copies of the books which the advertisement spoke of as in course 
of delivery to subscribers—the second volume of Field on the 
Church, and the first of Heylyn’s History of the Reformation. 
Ihey came to hand, however, next day; and in the Field was a 
new prospectus, differing in two respects from the latest of those 
described in my former na “6 His Grace the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, K.G.,” was added to the list of patrons; and the word 
“ still” was omitted from the sentence prefixed to this letter, 
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Your readers will not fail to notice the curious significance of 
this omission ; and as to the new patron, I shall content myself 
with expressing a confident belief, that that high-principled and 
excellent nobleman must have been induced to accept such a 
— by a wish to promote the Society’s professed objects, and 
y a consideration of the other eminent persons who are named 
_ in the prospectus, without any knowledge as to the past proceed- 
ings or as to the intentions of those who wished to make use of 
both him and them. 

In the same volume was a small scrap of paper, containing an 
announcement that the first volumes of the English and Irish 
Prayer-books would “ be delivered to the subscribers in the month 
_ of March.” The advertisement in the Times, (which was, of 
course, somewhat later in date than this paper, although it met 
my earlier,) spoke of ** the end of March, or the beginning of 
April ;” but I beg your readers to observe the absurdity of naming 
the end of March at all in an advertisement dated on the 19th of 
that month, and first published on the 20th. Unless the books 
were so very far advanced as to put the time of issue almost _ 
beyond a doubt, there could not have been any reasonable hope — 
that they would be ready within eleven days. It is now the middle 
of April, and I hear that the answer at the office is, that they 
will not be out until the end of May. 

And now that we had reached he 24th of March—the day on 
which my Field and Heylyn arrived—it might have been very 
fairly supposed that the history of the Society was at an end for. 
that month—(for there was no great reason to expect that the 
promised appearance of the Prayer-books would take place within 
the remaining week.) Great, therefore, was my amazement at 
receiving yet another prospectus, accompanied by a circular letter, 
of date March 31. documents announce the removal of 
the Society to ‘ permanent offices, Clarence Chambers, 12, Hay- 
market.” But still more remarkable than this migration was the 
circumstance that the name of Mr. Felton, the Secretary, had dis- 
- ge from the prospectus, and that another gentleman, Mr. 

egg, was named as officiating in his stead, (at least, as to receiv- 
ing money from subscribers,) with the title of Clerk! This clerk 
would appear to be now the only official of the Society ; which 
has not (so far as its papers inform us) either Secretary, Trea- 
the Gosia proceed deed, a reversal 

verything about ’s ings is, in areve 
of ordinary rules as to rai order. ere announces that its 
four volumes for 1848 are all published, and that only a “ few 
copies remain ;” and then—six weeks later, if not more—it begins 
to publish the first two of them. It announces in the beginning 
of February, that the books may “ séill be obtained” by “ early 
application ;” and on the last day of March, it makes the necessity 
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of * early application” less urgent, by omitting the word “ still.” 

It announces, in the summer of 1848, that a certain volume is 

ready for ‘ immediate” delivery, as one of those due to the 

subscribers of that year; while, six months later, it describes 

- the same volume as “in preparation for 1849.” It announces 

that a certain other volume is in preparation for 1849, or some 

future year, and that the books for 1848 are all published; and 
afterwards we find, to our surprise, that that very volume is to be 
one of those still unpublished books for 1848. It announces that 
it has removed from ‘ temporary offices” in the Strand to a “ per- 
manent” abode in the Haymarket; and at the same time with 

this increase of grandeur, it reduces its resident manager from a 

to a Clerk—from an “ Esq.” to a humble “ Mr.” 

And observe the suddenness of these last movements, On the 
19th of March Mr. Felton dates from the Strand an advertise- 
ment, in which there is no mention of any intended change; it is 

blished in the Zimes on the 20th, on the 22nd, and possibly 

ter. And then, on the 8lst, almost within a week, we are 
informed that the Society has left the Strand for the Haymarket, 
and that Mr. Felton is no longer secretary, Before the day on 
which my fancy had painted him receiving the multitudinous 
applicants for Prayer-books, with elegant allusions to the futility 
of April errands, he was gone from office and power—gone as 
utterly as Louis Blanc or “ Albert, ouvrier.” It is a mixture of 
French revolution and Christmas pantomime. 

_ What can it all mean, Sir? ho are the persons by whom 
these contradictory announcements are sent forth—by whom 
these strange ‘* tricks and transformations” (as the playbills say) 

are carried on? Does Lord Ashley know anything of the 

matter? or Mr. Alison? or the Prussian ambassador? or Dr. 

Jacobson ? or Mr. Dale? or Professor Hussey? or Dr. Town- 

send? or Dr. M‘Caul? or Dr. Lee? or Mr. Trench? I need 

not go further down the list of the council; but if these gentlemen 

do not know what has been done under cover of their names,* I 

would beg their attention to the following extract from the report 

of a late railway inquiry— 

“ Shareholders have a right to expect of gentlemen who accept 
the office of directors, that they should be cognizant of, and take 
part in, all important proceedings of the company. 


* Let it not be forgotten that, as long ago as the lst of February, Dr. Maitland 
published in your M = ine a letter, in Shieh he expressed a strong suspicion, that 
“the Council are not in the habit of meeting, if indeed they have ever met at all”— 
(p. 124.) This letter was also printed as a pamphlet, and, (as appears from the 
notice prefixed to it in that form, and quoted in your March number, (p. 323, note,) 
was circulated among the patrons, vice-patrons, and council, “ with the hope that 
some of them may feel themselves more or less responsible for the Degen of 
ese really employed by them, or guaranteed to the public by the sanction of 

names.” 
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* It is not right that they should confer absolute power, and 
papren undivided responsibility, on one of their body, however 
able and efficient he may be.” 

(The next sentence is as follows :— 

‘The secretary ought not only to be competent to the dis- 
charge of his duties, but should be strictly confined to the busi- 
ness of the company.” 

Perhaps this may have some bearing on the case of Mr. Felton.) 

I have not, indeed, any reason to suppose, that the manage- 
ment of the Society is in the hands of a single person, nor do | 
wish to offer any opinion as to the ability or efficiency of the 
managers, whatever their number may be; but, with the necessary 
allowance for difference of circumstances, the rule laid down as 
to the responsibility of railway directors is no less applicable to 
that of the Ecclesiastical History Society’s councillors. 

Perhaps it may now be easier than heretofore to discover who 
the managers are. The office was formerly the only place named 
for receiving subscriptions; but the last prospectus allows the 
option of paying into Messrs. Coutts’ bank. It would seem, 
therefore, that any subscriber who has money to pay is at liberty 
to ask at the bank in whose name the account is kept—i. e., who 
has the control of the funds, And if any brother-subscriber, who 
has not (like myself) paid his guinea for the present year, should 
think proper to act on this hint, let me advise him, as he passes 
along the Strand, to cast a glance towards the deserted “ tempo- 
rary offices.” He may possibly be as fortunate as a friend of 
mine, who lately saw the tasteful exhibition of a live advertiser 
standing at the entrance with a placard announcing the removal. 

In connexion with the subject of payments, there is one thing 
more to be noticed. You are aware that the subscription for 
1847 was long ago spoken of as raised from one guinea to two; 
that that for 1848 was doubled in like manner on the Ist of 
December ; and that 41. 4s. were (according to my motto), the 
sum asked for the eight volumes of the first two years. I under- 
stand, however, (although it does not appear in any prospectus 
which has reached me,) that the charge br 1847 has again been 
reduced to the original one guinea, although that for 1848 is still 
kept up at ¢wo, on account (as is alleged) of the heavy expenses 
incurred in the preparation of the Prayer-book.* The managers 


* We do not know whether our correspondent has ever read the sayings and 
doings of a certain clockmaker, but whoever wrote the sentence which he has 
adopted for his motto, seems to have taken Sam Slick for his model. Indeed, one 
could scarcely read the following passage without being forcibly reminded of this 
memorable prospectus: “ ‘It’s about the wittiest book pe see’d. Its nearly all 
sold off, but jist a few copies I've kept for my old customers. The price is just 
5s. 6d., but Pil let you have it for 5s., because you'll not get another chance to have 
one,” A’ ays ax a sixpence more than the price, and then bate it, and when blue 
nose hears that, he thinks he’s got a bargain, and bites directly. I never see’d one 
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have devised a pleasant variation of the old bibliopolical legend. 
The Society, like the Sibyl, has only one price for its books ; but, 
unlike her, it increases the number of the volumes which are 
offered to the customer. A new subscriber is told that his four 
guineas will now be considered as the subscription of three years ; 
that they will procure him, not eight volumes only, but twelve. 
And who knows but the same sum may hereafter be taken for 
sixteen, or twenty, or twenty-four? In the meantime, if any 
subscribers have paid two guineas instead of one for the books of 
1847, the extra money will, of course, be returned to them. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A SuBSCRIBER TO THE 
EcciesiasticaL Hisrory Society. 


THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM AND THE PARLIAMENTARY 
GRANT. 


Sir,—It is possible that you and many of your readers may not have 
seen the evidence given by Dr. Thomas Rees, on the 30th of June 
last, before the Committee of the House of Commons on Miscellaneous 
Expenditure, of which Committee the Right Hon. Robert Vernon 
Smith was chairman, 

The extracts which I send are, I think, of some interest. Comment 


(if you think any is necessary) you are better qualified to add than 
I am. 


Your obedient servant, R. F.S, K. 
Lincoln's Inn, 18th April, 1849. 


In his answers to questions 7491—7501, Dr. Rees states, that he 
has for eight or ten years held the office of Receiver from the Trea- 
sury of the Regium Donum, or Parliamentary Grant to Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers, and that he has for nearly thirty years been a 
distributor of the same grant; that the amount of the grant is now, 
and has so long as he has been in office been, between 1600/. and 
1700/, a year; that he receives the whole sum from the Treasury, and 
associates with himself eight other ministers, so as to have three Pres- 
byterian, three Independents, and three Baptists; that each of these 
takes one-ninth part of the money, which he distributes at his dis- 
cretion to ministers of his own or other denominations ; meetings being 
held yearly, at which the accounts of each distributor are audited by 
some of the rest—(one object of such meetings being to provide that 


on’em yet that didn’t fall right into the trap.” How many have fallen into this 
trap one has no means of ascertaining, as no list of subscribers has yet been pub- 
lished. It may be as well, however, to add, by way of caution, that it is by no 
means to be taken for granted that a person whose name may appear in the list of 


the vice-patrons or the council has ever contributed any thing to the funds of the 
society, —Ep, 
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the same party should not receive from two different distributors)— 
and that vacancies among the distributors, when they occur, are filled 
up by the remaining distributors. 

The examination then proceeds :— 

“7502. Chairman.] What is the average amount of exhibition paid 
to each person?—Never more than 5/,, unless under extraordinary 
circumstances of distress. In many cases it is less than that. 1 hold 
in my hand a return to the House of Commons, in the preparation of 
which we took some pains to see the state of the exhibitions, with 
regard to certain denominations, particularly because it had been stated 
that certain denominations objected to receive it, On this account, 
we thought it desirable to enter into a careful analysis of the exhibi- 
tions. We took the three preceding years, and we found that during 
that time there were exhibited 166 grants to Presbyterian ministers, 
443 to Independent ministers, and 46] to Baptist ministers, making 
altogether 1070 exhibitions, out of which only 166 were distributed 
among the ministers of the Presbyterian denomination. 

‘©7503. You say that larger sums of money are sometimes given on 
account of the distressed circumstances of the persons who receive 
them ?—Those occurrences are very rare. During my connexion 
with the trust for about thirty years, it has only occurred twice. In 
consequence of the great distress of ministers of high character and 
esteem among the denomination, they have come before us, and we 
have given them 102. or something of that kind. 

« 7504, Is that the principle upon which the exhibitions are granted, 
the distressed circumstances of the persons receiving them; or is the 
distribution regulated by any reference to the size of their congrega- 
tion, and the amount raised by them ?—It depends upon the consi- 
deration of their salaries, and the estimated value of their services as 
respects their character in their own denominations, 

“7505, Dr. Bowring.] Being once put upon the list, do they con- 
tinue there as annual claimants till they are removed ?—They are not 
annual claimants; the trustees have always been careful to guard 
against the exhibitions being considered as annuities. Some of the 
distributors, who have very large connexions, and consequently very 
numerous applications, make it a rule never to exhibit to the same 
person twice within eighteen months ; never undera year, Nosingle 
person, except by some oversight or accident, receives his 5/. more 
than once in the year. | 

«7506. Practically is it not an annuity ?—I think it can hardly be 
considered so. If the circumstances of the party remain the same, 
and his worth and his necessities the same, and if there are no strange 
cases before the trustees, they will give it year after year to the same 
party, but it very much depends upon the number of the claims, and 
the emergency of the cases which come before them ; their object is to 
take those cases which appear to them most deserving. 

“7507. Chairman.] The character of the exhibitioner, and his 
agreement with his congregation, are considered, are they not ?—Yes, 
their congregational income is considered, because the grant is given 
to assist those who have very narrow means of maintaining themselves, 
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and who are obliged to keep-up a certain appearance, from their pro- 
fessional character. 

«7508, Dr. Bowring.) Is there any amount of congregational 
income which practically excludes ministers >No, we enter into no 
inquiry of that kind; we take the representations of the parties or 
those of their friends as to their present wants and necessities. We think 
in some circumstances a minister who may have 100/, a year may be 
a greater object of charity than others with much less than that amount. 

«7509, Are those sums much sought after ?—Very much; we have 
a great many more applications than we are able to meet. We are 
often obliged very painfully to withhold assistance, our means not 
allowing us to go farther. 

«7510, Have you ever made any application to the T'reasury for 
an increase of means ?—No, we have never moved that way ; my own 
impression is, from having taken a great deal of pains to ascertain the 
working of this trust, that the sum has rather been diminished by 
degrees, for, I believe, that originally for many years it was not less 
than 2000/.a year... . . The distributors, finding that many parties 
from the first have objected to the grant, have not thought it desirable 
to moot the question of its increase to the government, but let them 
act at their own discretion. 

“7511. Dr. Bowring.| Are there many instances of voluntary 
withdrawal among former recipients ?—There have been instances of 
withdrawal, but, 1 believe, the instances are very rare, if any could be 
found, of persons who have withdrawn, from having really personal 
scruples or objections to the grant. ‘There have been persons who 
have withdrawn in this way: it is known to honourable members of 
the Committee, that there has been a great outcry against this grant 
among certain parties of the Dissenters; some of these parties are ’ 
trustees of Dissenting charities, which are of importance to some of 
those ministers, and it has been held out to the ministers in those con- 
nexions, that if they continue to receive the parliamentary grant, they 
will not receive anything from those funds, but that their names will 
be taken off. Cases have occurred in which parties have withdrawn, 
but in withdrawing, have stated their reasons to be, that they have 
given offence to their own denominations, or that they will be excluded 
from certain trusts by so doing. I have not met myself with a single 
instance where a person has relinquished the grant from any other 
motive. We have had a secession from among the distributors of late 
years of a very estimable man of the Baptist denomination, whom I 
will name, Dr, Cox; but he, in giving up his trust, stated distinctly, 
that he did not withdraw because he objected on principle to the par- 
liamentary grant, but because his connexion with that trust interfered 
with his duties in another office, which he was then about undertaking, 
Secretary to the Anti-State Church League.* He expressly stated 


* “Estimable” Dr. Cox! 
“ Thy hand hath free leave 
All things to receive, 
But fambleth strangely 
When called on to give.” 
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that, in a letter which I hold in my possession, he did not withdray; 
from any objection on principle to the grant itself.” 

In answer to questions 7512-3, the witness states that the distribu 
tors receive no remuneration, and gives some other particulars notof 
importance, 

“7514. Dr. Bowring.) And you distribute it, [the grant] as you 
have stated, among your co-distributors ?—I divide it among my co- 
distributors, 

“7515. Chairman.] Are you ever in the habit of receiving objec- 
tions from the congregations of those persons to their reception of this 

yment ?—None, 

“7516. Dr. Bowring.] Can the congregations have any know- 
ledge of the grant ?—No doubt of it, in most instances, 

“7517. Has a list ever been returned to Parliament of the reci- 
pients?—No, never; but a motion was made in the House of 
Commons for a return of the trustees, and of the names of the reci- 
pients; but when that notice of motion was given, I thought it right, 
in the situation which I had the honour to hold in the trust, at once to 
communicate with the Treasury upon that subject. It has been 
always considered that the°charity should be kept strictly secret with 
regard to the individuals relieved, because it would be painful to the 
feelings of respectable men to have it proclaimed that they were 
receiving eleemosynary assistance; and as a matter of delicacy I 
represented to the ‘T'reasury the inconvenience, and that in fact it 
would be considered a breach of confidence to those parties if we 
were called on to give the names; we had no objection to give them 
in private to the Treasury, but we very well kuew that one object of the 
parties at whose suggestion that motion was made, would have been to 
hold out those parties receiving it as not consistent dissenters, The 
consequence of that representation to the Treasury was, that that part 
of the motion was withdrawn. 

“7518. Chairman.| There is no secrecy about the distribution 
which would prevent congregations being aware of it, is there ?>—None. 

“©7519. Dr. Bowring.] 1s there any ‘Treasury audit of the accounts 
after they have been audited by you ?—No, but we have repeatedly 
offered our books to the Treasury for examination ; they are always 
ready to be produced at any time when they may be required. 

“©7520. Chairman.| Practically speaking, you think the congrega- 
tions are aware of the reception of this payment by their ministers ? 
—TI should think so, in almost every case; they consider it in some 
measure as assisting them in providing for their ministers; there is no 
report made to them—they can only hear it incidentally. 

«7521. And gou have received from none of them petitions or 
letters objecting to it ?—From none. 

«7522. And you have received a number of applications for grants 
under this distribution, from the ministers themselves ?—I can scarcely 
number them; my tables are loaded with letters, and very urgent 
ones, containing applications of that kind, and that from ministers of 
those denominations who strongly object to the grant. 

* 7523. Dr. Bowring.| How low are the salaries of some of the 
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Welsh dissenting ministers ?—I am sorry to say they are very small ; 
I should think they would average under 50/. considerably. 

«7524, And there are very many cases in which they are much 
less than that, are there not ?—Yes. 

« 7525, Chairman.| Can you state what is the average emolument 
of Dissenting ministers in England ?—I recollect when 1 had thoughts 
of becoming a minister myself; a gentleman who stood very high in 
the profession, Dr. Abraham Rees, told me my prospects would be, 
that perhaps I might average from 60/, to 80/. or 1002. a year ; I sup- 
pose that 1002. a year would be considered, generally speaking, for the 
body, a large sum. 

«7526. Does that apply to all denominations ?—To the three 
denominations. [The witness proceeded to state that upon his repre- 
sentation that no individual receiving exhibitions had (to the best of 
his belief) a salary of 1507. a year, the grant was allowed by the 
‘Treasury to be paid free from property tax.] | 

“7527. You speak of the Welsh ministers as being so much lower 
paid than any others ; is the chief part of this distribution made to 
ministers in Wales ?—A very large proportion of it goes to Wales, 
‘l'aken altogether, the greatest number of recipients are Welsh, I think ; 
but that I cannot charge my memory with exactly. 

« 7528, You do not consider yourself bound in the distribution to 
attend to something approaching to an equal distribution among the 
localities in Great Britain ?—No, it would hardly be just to do so, 
Wales is peculiarly a dissenting country, accidentally from the course 
taken in the reign of Elizabeth, to force a service-book in the English 
language upon a nation who did not understand a word of it; dissent 
was created to a very large extent before the evil was perceived.”* 

In answer to questions 7529—7537, the witness states that the dis- 
tribution is confined to England and Wales (excluding the Channel 
Islands and Isle of Man) and gives some particulars as to the Irish 
distribution, and the grant to French Protestants, with neither of 
which he is personally concerned, and then the examination proceeds 
and concludes as follows. 

“ 7538, Chairman.] Generally speaking, I understand from your 
evidence, you consider that this distribution gives satisfaction ?—I 
think very great satisfaction; 1 am sure the withholding of it would be 
considered a very great calamity. I have reason to know that from 
very painful representations which are continually coming into my hand. 

“7539, From your experience you conceive the applications are so 
numerous as to show there is no indisposition on the part of the Dis- 
senting clergy to receive it?—Quite so; I have received repeated 
applications on the subject, expressive of the fears of the parties that 
it might be withdrawn. 

“7540, Is that lately ?—It has been of late years; there has been 
no discussion very lately to occasion such communications, 

“7541. Dr, Bowring.] Is the payment yearly or half-yearly ?— 
The payment to me is half-yearly.” 


* Query—Whether the “evil” is likely to diminish under the fostering care of 
Dr. Rees and his co-distributors ? 
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THE PROSPECTS OF ROMANISM IN ENGLAND. 


Tne remarks we have from time to time considered it our duty 
to make regarding the Romanizing projects of Dr. Pusey’s party, 
would be very greatly misunderstood, if it were supposed that 
they were written in the spirit of alarmists. We do, indeed, 
consider the writings, and the general teaching and influence of 
that party, as exceedingly mischievous, and however reluctant we 
are to express an opinion in such a form, we feel it a plain duty 
to say, that no clergyman of the Church of England ought to be 
allowed to act in the manner in which this party is and has for a 
considerable time been acting. But our fears do not arise from 
any apprehension that the publications of such writers as Dr, 
Pusey, and Mr. Allies, and their coadjutors, are likely to lead to 
any extensive secession to the Roman Catholic communion. If 
— should, the secession of persons holding and pris 
such erroneous and superstitious doctrines, would be far more 
beneficial to the church than otherwise. Even for themselves, it 
would be better to belong to a church to which they already 
belong in everything but name and external profession, than to 
act in a constant and habitual violation of their obligations, and 
responsibilities, and subscriptions as clergymen of a Protestant 
church. But if the whole of what remains of Dr. Pusey’s party 
were now to secede along with him, it would not alter our judg- 
ment of the prospects of Romanism in England. That com- 
munion, whatever of talent, or zeal, or wealth it may have gained 
by these secessions, has suffered infinitely more in its internal 
strength and stability, by the spirit of self-will and insubordina- 
tion which these ** Raw Recruits,” as poor Father Thomas calls 
them, have brought along with them. Of this our readers have 
had more than sufficient proof. And, meantime, with regard to 
the great question, whether the Romish communion in this country 
is making any real accession of numbers and strength, and the 
Church of England diminishing under its encroachments, we 
believe that the very reverse of this is the true state of the case, 
and that, in point of fact (as we have repeatedly stated), there is 
no religious community whatever either in England or Ireland, 
Romish or Protestant, which is not decreasing in numbers, except 
the Established Church. ‘The only religious community which is 
in a course of progress and increase by means of conversions, we 
are fully convinced is the Established Church. For one that 
occasionally secedes from us to any other communion, numbers 
are constantly coming over to us. The absorption of sects into 
the church never was so steadily or extensively going on as it is 
at this moment. The secession of dissatisfied individuals and 
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their little parties, whether their opinions are those of Dr. Puse 
or Mr. Baptist Noel, rather tends to the stability of our chure 
than otherwise. 

But with regard to one particular form in which the question 
presents itself. Are the poorer members of our church going 
over to the Romish communion, or are the lower classes of 
Romanists coming over to us?’ ‘There is no sect whose existence 
is so much involved in the answer to this question as the Roman 
Catholic. A great part of the money contributed to the support 
of their priests, and the building and sustentation of their houses 
of worship, is made up of the pence and half-pence of the poor, 
of that description of poor which in other communities are gene- 
rally regarded as ye ole of charitable assistance. The truth 
of this observation and the importance of its bearing on the pro- 
gress of Romanism, will be apparent to every one acquainted 
with its internal condition and affairs. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, and wholly irrespective of effects and consequences, every 
one must feel anxious to know whether Romanism is making 
way among the lower classes in this country. We shall need no 
apology, therefore, for submitting to our readers the followin 
letter which appeared in a recent number of the Tablet news- 
paper. ‘The moderation and candour with which it is written 
carry with them the conviction that the writer is certainly not 
overstating facts, or representing the prospects of his church as 
more discouraging than they really are. 


“ Tue Raccep ScHooLs—EFrorts To PERVERT.— 70 the Editor of 
the Tablet—Dear Sir,—Some two or three years back there was 
much exultation at the presumed approach of England’s return to the 
ancient faith. If I remember rightly, you, amidst considerable oppo- 
sition, and in defiance of the ill will of many zealous prophets, com- 
bated the too sanguine anticipation. Fondly as every Catholic must 
wish to see the people of this country converted to the faith of their 
fathers, J think all will now admit that the anticipation entertained at 
the time of the Oxford movement was too hastily formed, and that 
the prophecies of that time are not likely to be very speedily realized. 
Were we to look to the facts which surround us with the eyes of 
reason, we should find that so far from having cause to rejoice at the 
multiplicity of converts to our holy religion, we have rather to regret that 
our own people are being perverted to the doctrines of false teachers. 
Many high names, it is true, have of late years been added to our 
ranks—men whose learning, whose talents, and whose piety render 
them valuable accessions, and whose example has no doubt been the 
first inducing cause which has led others to examine those truths 
which they have ultimately embraced in the bosom of the one fold of 
the one Shepherd. But while we boast of these conversions, which 
are comparatively limited in number, we make no account of the hun- 


dreds and thousands of our poor, whose wholesale perversion is every 
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day being accomplished, The return of England to the Catholic faith 
must be the work of God alone ; all we can do towards it can be 
done only by our good example and our ay ov, but to save those 
whom we already possess, to preserve them from the danger of pro- 
selytism to which they are now in a more than ordinary degree 
exposed, is a work for which God has put in our own hands the means 
of effecting, if we only have the will. To these remarks I am led by 
the ravages which the Ragged Schools are making amongst our poor. 
I will not say that proselytism is the object aimed at by those who 
are exerting themselves to spread education amongst the most destitute 
of the humbler classes ; but there can be no doubt that it is a source 
of pride to those who conduct the movement, that they are enabled 
to draw to their schools those poor Catholic children to whom we re. 
fuse the blessings of education. In the report of the annual meeting 
of the Edward’s-mews Ragged School, furnished by your correspon- 
dent in the Zablet of March 3lst, we find it made a boast that of 694 
pupils attending that school, 586 are Catholics. If the same propor- 
tion of Catholics exist in the various other Ragged Schools, or any- 
thing approaching this proportion, we may form a calculation which 
will not induce to the belief that England is likely to go over to 
Rome with that railroad speed with which it was some time back be- 
lieved she was going. The question now comes, Can this state of 
things be checked? I humbly think it can. The Secretary to the 
Catholic Poor School Committee, in your paper of last Saturday, 
states that the Committee with which he is connected has not the 
means to check it. All that the funds will allow it to do is to assist 
in those quarters where local efforts are already made. Is it not, then, 
the duty of every locality to be up and stirring in a matter of so much 
importance ? The projectors of the Ragged Schools are rather to be 
praised than blamed that they exert themselves in extending education 
amongst the all but benighted masses. Are the poor Catholics to be 
blamed that they send their children to these schools? I can hardly 
think so, when I see so little effort made to provide for them other 
means of education. The blame, then, lies with the Catholic body in 
general, and particularly with the middle-classes, that they not only 
make little or no exertion in checking this evil, but seem not even to 
give ita thought. J do believe that the middle-class Catholics of England 
are the most apathetic body of peopie to be found in any religion or in 
any country in the world in matters that relate to the political, social, 
or intellectual condition of the masses. The Rev. Mr. Kyne of 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and Rev. Mr. Moore, of Virginia Street, have 
made great exertions, within the last few years, to spread a re- 
ligious education amongst the poor; but to whom do they owe 
the success that has attended their exertions ?—chiefly to the working 
classes. In the district in which I live, although we have many most 
religious attendants at our church services, are zealous in the per- 
formance of all the spiritual duties of our faith, there ts not half « 
dozen who will lend their assistance to any movement of a practical 
nature for the benefit of their fellow-men, And the same thing, I think, 
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might be said of any congregation, in London at all events. I do not 
expect that my lucubrations can arouse from their apathy those 
who believe they have done their whole duty when they have per- 
formed all the spiritual’ observances of their religion; but I would 
throw out the hint, which I trust you will allow me the opportunity 
of doing in your paper, that we have it in our own power to meet the 
adversaries of our faith with their own weapons. And I believe that 
ifa well-organized system of a penny-a-week collection were set on 
foot, we should be able to provide ample means for the support of 
schools which would draw off the Catholic children from the Ragged 
Schools, and extend the advantages of religious instruction amongst 
our poor. Let some few Catholics in the several districts take the 
matter seriously and resolutely in hand, and they will easily get over 
all difficulties. Let them consult with the clergymen of their dis- 
tricts, and I am sure they will meet with ¢heir zealous co-operation ; 
and if we but use the same exertion that is made by those who are 
opposed to us in faith, we shall soon be able to counteract their 
efforts. In conclusion, I would just suggest that the appointment of col- 
lectors is not the most likely way to effect the permanent supply of the 
‘sinews of war.’ ‘Those who generally volunteer to act as collectors 
are of that class which cannot afford sufficient time to produce the 
desired results; and they are necessarily obliged very often to relax 
in their exertions. Again, the impossibility in many cases of learning 
the residences of Catholics, deprives the collectors of the opportunity 
of soliciting subscriptions. I would humbly suggest, then, that appli- 
cation be made to the clergymen of the various chapels to allow the 
committee of laymen in each locality to make collections outside the 
chapel doors on the Sundays. This is a system of collection pursued 
with marvellous effect in Ireland, and I am sure that in a matter of 
such importance as that now under consideration, the privilege of its 
adoption would not be refused by any clergyman; and the result I 
am convinced would be to realize a fund for the education of our 
poor aburidantly sufficient to meet the end.—I am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, J. H. Lynca.” 


Such are the representations of a person who evidently 
describes what is coming under his own observation, and who 
expresses himself with a degree of moderation very unusual 
among writers of his class, still more so when the feelings are 
acerbated by the secession of their disciples. It is evidently 
more in sorrow than in anger that Mr. Lynch reminds his 
friends, that while they are boasting of the converts who have 
gone over from our church, which are comparatively limited in 
number, they * make no account of the hundreds and thousands” 
of the ** poor, whose wholesale perversion [we make no complaint 
of the use of a term which expresses nothing more than it is 
natural for Mr. Lynch and his party to feel,] is every day being 
accomplished.” 

Nor will the admissions in this letter appear less remarkable 


Vou, XXXV.—May, 1849. 2 
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when contrasted with the arrogant tone of the political organs of 
the Roman Catholics. We certainly do not blame them for 
demanding that our cathedrals and churches should be handed 
over to them. ‘They intend to have them if they can, and, 
making allowance for the opinions in which they are educated, 
such demands cannot be very surprising, except to those happy- 
minded persons who persuaded themselves that in their struggles 
for what was delicately called Catholic emancipation, the Romish 
party had no ulterior views or projects of ambition. But the 
policy of those who call for the destruction of the Established 
Church and the transfer of its buildings and property to. them- 
selves, is to represent things in a very different light from that in 
which Mr, Lynch would have them regarded. It is their object 
not only to conceal the fact of the extensive losses they are sus- 
taining by the secession of their members to our communion, but 
to persuade the public that the current is running in quite the 
opposite direction, and that it is our church which is crumbling 
to pieces and tottering to its fall. After one has read Mr, 
Lynch’s quiet, matter-of-fact sort of statements, the following 
passage, which is extracted from an editorial article in the Tadlet 
of March 24, will seem somewhat amusing. 


“ The gradual decline of the establishment, the abandonment of the 
principle of an exclusive church in the colonies of the empire, and the 
common ground now occupied by all religions in the eyes of the Go- 
vernment, demand as a matter of justice that the question of church 
property be considered anew. One of three solutions must be 
adopted, though a compromise will no doubt be more agreeable to 
our rulers. Hither the property must be restored to its lawful owners 
on the conditions under which it was originally granted—that of teach- 
ing the faith of the Church of Rome ; or it must be distributed without 
distinction among the several religions with which this land is cursed ; 
or it must be seized by the State and appropriated as part of the civil 
revenue, Its present appropriation becomes every year more evi- 
dently unjust ; it lightens no public burdens, and its public benetits 
are reserved for private individuals whose services to the rest of mau- 
kind are worse than nothing. The cathedrals and the parish churches 
throughout the country were built with Catholic money for the Catholic 
religion ; if Protestants within the last fifty years have built a few, 
they have not built a tithe of what they threw down when they 
founded their heresy, and if restitution is to be made, they have yet 


thousands of churches to make good before they can leave as many 
as they destroyed.” 


No doubt there is nothing in all this which should surprise one. 
The Romish party allege that they are “the lawful owners” of 
our cathedrals and churches, and ecclesiastical property : many 
of them do believe that they are so; and those whe are better 
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informed have no wish to undeceive their brethren. It may be 
thought that such demands as these are not quite consistent with 
the professions so freely and so ardently made when Roman- 
catholic emancipation was the object to be attained. But we 
shall not insist on this. We are more concerned to remark, that 
while the political Romanists are talking of “ the gradual decline 
of the Establishment,” Mr. Lynch and the religious party are mourn- 
ing over the loss of the ** hundreds and thousands” who are forsak- 
ing them and going over * wholesale” to the Established Church, 

Nor does Mr. Lynch’s letter give one the idea of a community 
in a state of spiritual life and vigour. Very much the reverse. 
Indeed a vast deal of what we have already extracted from the 
Tablet and other Roman-catholic publications, will confirm the 
opinion that whatever may be the piety of particular persons, the 
Romanists as a body are in a very secularized condition, and that 
their religious services partake of the nature of public entertain- 
ments to a degree almost incomprehensible to persons educated 
in the principles of the Church of England. Many of the 
extracts we have reprinted from Father Thomas’s letters in the 
Tablet, read much more like the critiques of a newspaper on a 
performance at the theatre or the opera, than anything else we 
could compare them to. The following appeared in the same 
number of the Tablet from which we extracted Mr. Lynch’s 
letter. The theatrical tone of the whole letter is extremely 
remarkable, and in spite of any disclaimers to the contrary, gives 
one the impression of a communion where effect and display and 
performance are the principal points aimed at and regarded both 
by the actors and the spectators. 

“Sr. Werek.—As we returned in procession 
this afternoon from the golden Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, after 
Vespers, one felt that at last that had come which must come to 
everything here—a finish. Since the opening of Lent, there has been 
something going on in St. George’s every day ; but since Palm Sunday 
morning—Monday and Tuesday excepted—nothing but solemn mag- 
hificence, and heart and soul with it all the time. But, first of all— 
before we say anything pleasant—as there was High Mass on Easter 
Monday, and beautiful it was, and High Mass on Easter ‘Tuesday, 
very beautiful too—why were not more Catholics present? 1 say it 
more in anger than sorrow. High Mass on Laster Monday, High 
Mass on Easter Tuesday, and not four hundred persons present! Then 
the Vespers on Easter Monday and Tuesday were at three in the 
afternoon, as is the case on all days of devotion: the music is not 
exquisite on these occasions, I admit; but what of that, you could spare 
half an hour, it does not take more. But who came to Vespers? We 
were there, but you were not. Takea friend's advice; be more vigi- 
lant, for your lamps burn dimly, very dimly: be on your guard, for 
the Bridegroom will come suddenly, and the door will close against 
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you. If we do not love the beauty of the courts of the Lord, and 
yearn to mingle in the throng of adorers in His sacred mystic rites 
here, we shall lose our way, depend upon it, in the day of the whirl- 
wind and cloud—the ‘ Dies Ire.’ Don't make vain excuses—you are 
neither hot nor cold. Why don’t you exert yourself and get up, and 
come oftener to Mass. What would the London Catholics have given 
in 1749 had they had a St. George's Catholic church to come to, and 
High Mass init on Easter Monday and Tuesday, and Vespers on both 
days at three o'clock in the afternoon! Father Thomas means 
nobody in particular; so judge him not rashly, Unfortunately, you 
are a legion, and well would it be if he had to deal only with parti- 
culars and not with generals: a few particulars attend Holy Mass 
every day ; but the many—the generals—come no day, Sundays and 
holidays of obligation only excepted. Let this end the scolding for 
the present : and now to the agreeable and entertaining, Palm Sun- 
day! See the long-processioned train passing from the St. George's 

cloister under the archway into the church; the bishop and_ his 
attendants, in rich vestments, with the officiating priest, deacon, and 
sub-deacon preceding, moving slowly towards the chancel, entering 
within it; see them taking their places on the right and left, the 
bishop and attendants, and the priest and his attendants, genuflecting 
before the altar, and forthwith to their seats—the bishop to his throne, 
and the celebrant-assistants to the sedilia. Heaps of palm-branches 
east on a raised platform near the throne, purple hangings veiling 
picture and image and frontals, and hear the choir ringing out the 
joyful ‘Hosanna, filio David’—and now the blessing of the palms 
begins. ‘The blessing is over, and now for the distribution of the 
palms. First, the bishop receives his palm-branch from the senior 
priest, who kneels as he presents it, kissing the proffered branch and 
the bishop’s hand; next he receives his palm from the bishop, and 
then the whole of the chancel-throng, according to their grade, after 
the priests, advance two and two, kneel before the bishop, and receive 
their palms: during this the choir is singing ‘ Pueri Hebraorum :’ it 
was Palestrina’s ; pretty badly done, be it said. The distribution is 
over, and now all is in motion for the procession. ‘ Procedamus in 
pace,’ sings the deacon—Let us proceed in peace. The guilds of St. 
George move first, two and two; then the singing-boys, two and two ; 
then the men; thurifer next; Cross-bearer, supported by two aco- 
lytes; now the chancel-men, two and two, copes; celebrant and 
deacon; and next the immediate attendants of the bishop; and last 
of all, the bishop; all bearing palm branches in their hands, from the 
first to the last, winding their way from the chancel down the aisle, 
right out of the great door of the church, which closes on them as the 
bishop passes the threshold. On the way the anthems prescribed 
were sung, With loud interludes from the great organ. Theodolph of 
Orleans’ * Gloria Laus’ was now sung by the choir inside of the 
ehureh, and responded to by the priests and assistants outside, ‘This 
beautiful hymn, composed by the prisoner bishop in the castle of 
Angers, under Louis Débonnaire, wants profounding—like most of the 
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Gregorian, it requires science, taste, faith fervid, and feeling delicate and 
true, to produce this beautiful hymn. When will this be done—by 
whom—and where? But, well or ill, it is now finished, and the sub- 
deacon strikes the door with the statf of the cracifix—the door opens, 
and all enter singing ‘ Jngrediente,’ move up the nave, enter within the 
church, and the Mass begins. There was nothing new or worthy of 
remark, except the ‘ Turba’ part of the Passion, which was Palas- 
trina’s, and was done very—very—very well. Palm Sunday, with its 
moving forest of palms—with its everything, might be considered as 
ashadowing of the high and glorious celebrations to come in the 
other world. Wednesday evening at six o'clock the matins for 
Thursday commenced. All the public offices of the Great Week 
have been anticipated for many ages. In the still, dark hour of the 
late night these old offices were celebrated in ancient times, and all the 
world assisted at them. Hush! the procession is now stealing along 
through the church without any sound of step or music. It enters 
within the chancel; the bishop, hooded and in cappa, reaches his 
throne, and after a short silence the sign is given to commence the 
‘Zelus Domus.’ The psalms were very fairly sung throughout all the 
Tenebra, with life and spirit. Paloestrina’s ‘ Lamentation’ was pretty 
good, and as I am not fond of making young gentlemen conceited, 
nothing shall be said of the solos of the * Lamentations.’ The 
‘ Jerusalem’ was bad, and the ‘ Benedictus’ not good—the ¢ Miserere’ 
fair. As the psalms proceeded the lights on the triangular stand were 
extinguished, as is the custom; the lights on the altar also, as the 
‘Benedictus’ passed, and with the last verse all the chancel was in 
darkness with the exception of the one light on the apex of the 
triangular light-stand ; but when this was removed, at the ‘ Christus 
factus est,’ all was dark night. The ‘ Miserere’ now sends forth 
its mournful, sepulchral flood of sound, and with the ¢ Respice,’ anda 
hollow booming of a single bass note on the organ, all is finished, 
The light again reappears on the triangular stand ; the bishop rises 
from his knees, so also his assistants, they return in silence to the 
sacristy, and all is finished—sadly, pensively finished! The Lord's 
Passion for us is beginning, and the heart and mind mingle their small 
tribute of sorrow to His that was as the sea. Why should not dark- 
ness cover the mind, and sorrow shroud the heart, as the shades of 
ineffable sadness gather round //im! ‘My soul is sorrowful even 
unto death.” Zo the instructed and faithful soul, better than a thousand 
sermons is this office of Tenebrae: its bitter and dark waters flow in 
undiverted stream from the head fountain—the observances of the 
first, the pure, the only true church—that is, was, and will be. 
Sometimes in churches like St. George’s, sometimes in underground 
dwellings, sometimes in narrow courts and alleys, sometimes thou- 
sands will celebrate the ancient Tenebra, and sometimes even four 
will do it—as Bishop Douglas, Bishop Bramston, Charles Butler, and 
the Rev. Mr, Lindo did in the Garret Chapel, Castle-street, Holborn. 
But it was, is, and will be done somewhere and somehow until the 
end: depend on this——Maunpy Tuurspay.—The chancel looks 
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joyful ; white silks and lightness peep out here and there ; something 
cheerful meets your eye, and yet it wants depth—it is, and yet some- 
thing speaks that it is not. The sun shines and there is light ; but 
see the thickening back-ground—a storm, dark as night, is rising, and 
only thick and more thick comes the threatening gloom and pent-up 
tornado. What does it all mean? The desired paschal feast is pre- 
paring, the sacrament of love is about to be instituted ; Jesus sits to 
the feast and his disciples with Him. Be glad and joyful, it is the 
last meeting of the Master and His beloved ones: ‘ With longing 
have I desired to eat this pasch with you, before I suffer—before 
sitting down and spreading the festive table with comeliness through 
sheer love and honour to the King’ s only Son.’ Ah! all looks joyful 
and well-ordered, but the heart is heavy and sad. The procession is 
coming in well. fitted train to the chancel. The bishop joyfully clad 
and those around him, and the Mass begins with glad harmonies, 
‘Gloria in Excelsis ’ Glory to God in the highest ! is chanted in loud 
high voice ; the church bells ring’a joyful peal; the organ opens its 
fulness of exulting sounds—all is life, jubilation, and triumph. But 
no sooner has this short ebullition ended than the chill cheerlessness 
of a threatening evening, the foreboding of a terrible night, gather 
round one. No sound is heard but that of trouble, and a sudden and 
sorrowful change has overspread everything. No bell, no organ is 
heard; all assumes the contrary to joy and confidence, Danger and 
death seem at hand, for the Lord is about to be betrayed into the 
hands of those who will murder Him—they are nigh well upon him ; 
it is now the * Hora Tenebrarum,’ the hour of darkness. Let us now 
breathe until next week, and then take up the office of Maundy 
Thursday. PaTHER THOMAS. 

* Our neat greatday will be the Festival of St. George, please God, 
High Mass and Vespers and Procession—keep it in mind.” 


We may add to this a paragraph which appeared in the 
ZVablet of April 14th. 


*Conpuct or Beapies in Cuurcnks.—A correspon- 
dent complains to us in strong terms of the disgraceful conduct of 
clerks or pew- “openers, or whatever is their appellation, in our 
churches. Their prac tice of walking about at times when it is most 
necessary all should be silent, their official airs and habits of looking 
about them, and often of even insulting the poorer members of the 
congregation, he describes as anything but edifying. The priests ot 
course cannot, from their position, be so cognisant of all this as the 
congregation. Tle therefore ventures to suggest the plan of drawing 
up and publishing by authority a proper code of rules for these 
officials to observe. Eren Protestants have been greatly scandalized 


by the conduct of these clerks. We fear there is a great deal too 
much truth in these observations.” 


Protestants are scandalized because they are not accustomed to 


see “clerks or pew-openers” behave with so much indecency: 
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But why are not such things common among us? and what 
becomes of that high aud. holy, and reverential spirit which 
certain parties would have us believe is to be found in perfection 
only amongst Roman Catholics 2? Let Romanists and their advo- 
cates represent matters as they may, everything we can learn of 
the condition of their communion leads one to believe that it is 
in a low and secularized condition—and that while for one con- 
vert who goes over to it thousands are leaving it and coming over 
to our church, its apparent progress is produced by an almost in- 
credible system of shifts and artifices, puffs, exaggerations, lot- 
teries, raflles, and every method to which a community can 
resort which is struggling for existence, and is not very scru- 
pulous as to the means by which money is procured, 


MR. ALLIES AND THE TABLET. 


Ix the Zablet for April 21, is a review of Mr. Allies’ Journal in 
l’rance, a notice of which was given in the April number of this 
Magazine. We are anxious to lay this review before our readers, 
as it will show the light in which Mr, Allies’ work is regarded by 
Romanists. One or two of the extracts given by the TVadb/et our 
readers have seen already. ‘The others are quite as curious as any 
we had selected. ‘The review is as follows :— 


“Tuts publication more than bears out that favourable idea of Mr. 
Allies’ openness and generosity of disposition which we expressed in 
reviewing a late work of his; and the distinction we drew between’ 
his public demeanour, and that assumed by the great majority of the 
Tractarian party for the last three or four years. It consists of a 
Journal written by Mr. Allies in 1845, with occasional selections from 
that of his fellow-traveller, the Rev. C. Marriott, Fellow of Oriel 
College: of Letters written in 1847: and of another Journal in 
848. The whole is in a strain of the most enthusiastic admiration 
for almost everything Catholic which he has witnessed. This is indeed 
so much the case, that it is impossible for any extracts to give a fair idea 
of the general effect ; though we will do our best to remedy this defi- 
ciency, and will occupy our present notice with such selections as may 
give our readers the best notion of the contents of the work. Some 
allusion we shall be obliged to make to controversial matters: for 
Mr. Allies has specially mentioned this journal, and made it, we 
think, the one exception to his general praise of everything Catholic. 
This, however, we shall leave to a subsequent notice. If Mr. Allies 
does not like us, we are quite unable to return the compliment, for 
we very much like Aim, and we greatly admire the wisdom, no less 
than the boldness of his remarks on Catholic institutions. And we 


would rather begin by making our readers share with us this admira- 
tion, 
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“It is possible, however, that Mr. Allies may see more reasonable- 
ness and force than he formerly did, in the strictures we have trom 
time to time felt ourselves called on to make on the * High Church’ 
party, when he observes the way in which that party is likely to treat 
himself, and the reception he is likely to meet at their hands: and 
this, for no other offence than giving his testimony on plain matters 
of fact which fell under his observation, and which happen to tell in 
favour of a body which they profess to regard as a sister-chureh. Very 
eatery in truth, is the Anglican Establishment’s demeanour to the 
Church ! 

“ Thus, for one instance, when Mr. Allies complains that there is no 
such thing in the Establishment as confession to a parish priest, our 
contemporary, the Guardian, gravely replies, that that must be entirely 
the parish priest’s fault; Mr, Allies being himself a parish priest. So 
that, as would appear, the most delicate, anxious, and responsible 
office that can by possibility be conceived—that office in the execu- 
tion of which a single mistake may plunge an immortal soul into irre- 
trievable ruin—ought to be undertaken by those who have been no 
more instructed how to perform it, than they have been instructed 
how to navigate a ship: indeed less ; for many Anglican clergymen 
learn astronomy, but not one can learn moral theology . In like man- 
ner, supposing that we found that this very office of guiding a ship 
were one wholly neglected in our navy, and that vessel after venenl 
were wrecked, we should have no right to complain of the Admi- 
ralty for not having proper officers taught; but only of captains 
and others for not guiding their ships without being taught. It re- 
quires all one’s knowledge of the extent to which malignant pre- 
judice can blind the intellect, to believe that such a thing was said | 
honesty. 

* Hlowever, we will not longer detain our readers from our promised 


extracts: the Guardian's comments on Catholicism are but poor 
game to hunt down. 


“France (savs Mr. Allies at starting) is for more than one reason the most 
interesting part of the Catholic communion at present. There the divorce 
which all the governments of Christendom are now enacting in the Church, 
has been accomplished with the most harshness, contumely, and tyranny. 
The ample estates surrendered by the French clergy in noble reliance on the 
generosity of their country, have been taken penne? by the State; which, 
admitting that the vast majority of its people are Catholic, at least in profes- 
sion, has recompensed this surrender by a grant to the clergy yearly repeated, 
not a dotation once for all—and that in amount so unspeakably mean and 
inadequate, that every Frenchman of honour must blush for his country as he 
thinks about it. The immense majortly of cures throughout France receive from 
the State a stipend ef 321. a year ; in larger populations this is extended to 48/.; 
in the largest of all, to 60/. Moreover, in France the State has done, or is 
doing, what in England it will also do if it can; it sets up in every parish a 
schoolmaster without a creed, to teach children all kinds of useful knowledge, 
from which only a definite creed is excluded, and to be an antagonist to the 
clergyman in his proper sphere. Thus the existing generation of Frenchmen 
have been brought up since the tide of infidelity sw ept over their land; in too 
many cases they are not only infidels in present practice, but even their childish 
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thoughts and associations were not Christian. The full harvest of the ter- 
rible convulsion of 1789 is being reaped—alas! it is far from being yet 
gathered in. Infidelity not only stalks openly through the land, but bears 
open sway in it. There is nothing in which all those with whom [ spoke 
were more agreed, than that ‘le respect humain!” was against the Church 
and against religion, What a fact is this alone whereby to estimate the state 
ofa country. If hypocrisy be the homage which vice pays to virtue, where 
stands that country whose public opinion requires no hypocrisy in the open 
profession of unbelief? For this and other reasons, then, I think that the 
Church of God is in France working by her own intrinsic powers, not only 
unaided by the world, but most cruelly afflicted by it, and so externally op- 
pressed and degraded, that nothing but the irrepressible life of the Gospel 
could penetrate and Jeaven society under such conditions. God grant that 
such a state of things be not preparing in England; and if it be, God grant 
likewise that the [ Anglican] Church may have in her need servants and hand- 
maidens, priests, teachers, and sisters of charity, as disinterested, laborious, 
patient, and zealous, as He has raised up for Her in France. This further 
may be said that, if France as a nation be ever brought afresh under the yoke 
of her Saviour, no condition of human society need be despaired of, nor the 
capacity of the Church of Christ to overcome any amount of obstacles 
doubted. 

* Of course the institutions mentioned in this journal are but samples of a 
multitude. None will feel more than the writer its great incompleteness. 
Still this is a field of observation which has been little worked, so that the 
mere partial breaking of its surface may produce fruit.” 


Por instance :— 


‘| think no one can give even a transient look at the course of life pursued 
by the St. Sulpiciens for the education of the clergy, without admiration at 
the astonishing care of the interior life taken by them, and the pains they are 
at to ascertain the due vocation for so special a work.~ (Pp. 5—7.) 

* The strength of the Roman Church lies, not in anything that meets the cye, 
gorgeous cope, or chasuble, or procession, or majestic ceremonies symbolising 
awful doctrines ; not in anything that meets the ear, whether chanted psalm, 
or litany, or sermon touching the feelings or subduing the understanding ; 
though all these it has, its strength lies deeper, in the hidden tribunal of con- 
science. The good Christian is not he who attends mass or sermon; but he 
who keeps his conscience clean from the attacks of sin; who, overtaken ina 
fault, has straightway indignation upon himself, and submits himself to the 
discipline which Christ has appointed for restoring him. Accordingly, in 
Catholic countries, we see the priest truly respected, cherished, and obeyed by 
hus flock, however much he may earn the dislike and suspicion of the worldly 
and unconverted: in Protestant countries, we see the pastoral office a non- 
entity; the shepherd of his flock is virtually a preacher of sermons. [le 
knows the plague is ravaging them, but they will not bear the touch of his 
hand: he must see them perish one by one, but they will not let him help 
them: when mortification has begun, then he is called in to witness a hope- 
less dissolution, or to speak ‘Peace, peace, where there is no peace.’— 
(Pp. 37—8.) 

‘No more interesting spectacle is there in the world to my eyes than the 
aspect and attitude of the French Church. Fifty years after such an overthrow 
as no other church ever survived, behold forty thousand priests at work, under 
eighty Bishops, in the great task of winning back their country to the Faith. 
Despoiled of all territorial power, of all political authority as priests, of the 
possession even in fee of a single church, parsonage or palace, reduced to a 
state of even apostolical poverty, and receiving a miserable salary, paid as to 
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merchant's clerks of the government, with a temporal power jealous of al! 
spiritual influence, and the whole mind of the nation infected with infidelity— 
year after year they are winning ground, they are making themselves felt, 
they present a front before which even the tyranny of centralization pauses in 
its career, counts ever and anon the cost of the conflict, and recoils from its 
aggression. In the very midst of the corruptions of Paris, we are told that 
fifty thousand converts, the pure gold of the church, exists as a centre, which is 
ever drawing more around them. Infidelity itself talks of the religious move- 
ment, and fears it, and would fain expel its most tried and valorous cham- 
pions—two hundred destitute men, who begin their profession by the renunciation 
of their goods, How is all this done?) What power is this which makes its 
Way against such tremendous odds? If any fact was ever patent in history, 
it is this—let us not be ashamed to own it—it is the power of the Cross. The 
Bishop, residing in a palace which he has not the funds even to keep in repair, 
with a smaller income than a little tradesman or a country attorney, has no 
other channel for his cares and affections than those five hundred priests, 
who, with the pay of day labourers, yet charged with the intimate knowledge 
and perilous guidance of souls, look up to him as their head and support, 
their defender and champion .. . . The priest, detached from all human ties, 
representing in his life already that state where they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage; in his spiritual character greater than all other men, in 
his temporal condition lower than most. 

‘**Consider now the duties and habits of our own Church, in its present 
practical working, by the side of this of France. In the one, every bishop or 
priest offers daily the tremendous sacrifice. Daily he has to appear in that 
most awful presence, where nothing unclean can stand: daily he is armed against 
those spiritual conflicts, both for himself and others, which he has to undergo, 
receiving ‘the holy Bread of eternal life, and the Cup of everlasting salva- 
tion.’ In the other, the priest at rare intervals, in the vast majority of instances 
only once a month, approaches the Source of life and death. But what is the 
inward condition under which each approaches it? The one is under compiete 
spiritual guidance, taught, as a first element of the spiritual life, that constant 
and rigorous self-examination must be practised, and for every sin willingly com- 
mitted after baptism penance be undergone and confession made: the other, 
left to himself in that work most perilous to human frailty, the conduct of one’s 
own spiritual state; nor, again, that thus left to himself, he can work by a 
chart in which the hidden shoals are pointed out, and his progress noted. Al/, 
on the contrary, im this inward life, so unspeakably important, is left a blank. 
Ifow can he guide others, who has never been taught to guide himself, or 
submit himself to another’s guidance? For as to the duties of the priest, in 
these two Churches—in the one, the very main duty which is fur more 
wunportant than all others, is the secret guiding of consciences, laden with 
guilt and in various degrees of purification: all public ministrations are 
immensely inferior to this in importance. Whereas in the other Church, it is 
these public ministrations which alone exist in any degree of efficacy... . 
Again: in the one Church a compact body of doctrine and a line of preaching 
are set forth... . in the other, it frequently happens that two adjoining 
priests are at issue on the very first principles of Christian doctrine. ... . 
Again: in the one Church, for the more devoted spirits, religious orders and 
councils of perfection exist, and celibacy is the condition of all superior 
spiritual vocations; in the other it is yet in practice doubtful whether counsels 
of perfection are not inventions of the Evil One, and whether the putting forth 
of celibacy as meritorious be not an infringement of the one Sacrifice offered on 
the Cross. . . . . The work of educating the French clergy is largely in the 
hands of the congregation of St. Sulpice, a celibate body of course, and whose 
members are not paid, but merely clothed and boarded. They necessarily 
teach one uniform dogma; that is, within that sufficiently wide range of doc- 
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trine on Which the Church has set her immutable seal. More than this, they 
impress one uniform sacerdotal mould and type, and exercise one discipline on 
all committed to them. . ... « More yet than this; a severe ascetic and self- 
denying character is from the beginning attached to the sacerdotal life; they 
take the Apostle literally, ‘ No man that warreth entangleth himself with the 
affairs of this life ;’ parents who consent to their children entering into the 
priesthood think and speak of it as a ‘ sacrifice ;’ those who look forward to 
it have it so set before them, and can count the cost before they take the first 
step. Few situations to which they can afterwards be called require the exer- 
cise of greater self-denial than has been expected from them from the first. 
Does not this point out to us the quarter from which a reform among our- 
selves must proceed? Surely, before the laity become sound churchmen, the 
priesthood must be uniformly taught. But high-church and low-church, not 
to mention the interminable shades of distinction in individual minds between 
and beyond them, are utterly incompatible with each other. After the doc- 
trine of the Trinity* they part company. Until then the Anglican Church 
teaches her priests an uniform dogma, and moulds them in a severe and uniform 
discipline, she cannot hope for any other fate than that her bosom should be 
rent with interminable heresies and divisions.” 


Again :— 


“ Are our universities at present a fit school for preparing men for a life of 
the utmost patience, self-denial, and humiliation! Is the sacerdotal type im- 
pressed there at all! Is anything like an uniform dogma known? Js it not 
precisely there that moral control is relaved, and habits of indulgence are commonly 
introduced? Is there any atlempt made to form the inward life and discern a 
man’s vocation? Oh, is it not the severest censure of our universities even to 
mention such things? And without any special training, without any know- 
ledge of his inward state, the young man who has been used to unrestricted 
company, to studies almost exclusively classical or mathematical, to every kind 
of wordly amusement and sport, or to travel at the time of life most perilous 
to innocence, is taken and made a priest of, and sent to the cure of souls ina 
parish. Can any state of deeper practical corruption than this be well imagined ? 
Or any system more thoroughly opposed to that pursued in the Church which 
is proverbially mentioned among us as corrupt.”"— (Pp. 346—53.) 


‘In like manner, Mr, Marriott pertinently observes :— 


“ What I have seen has led me to reflect bitterly on Mr. Bowdler’s ‘ Quid 
Rome faciam?’ The answer is, All that you try in vain to do in England, 
For, in sober truth, he has only told us that what exists there in practice exists 
with us in theory. However, I agree with him that it is our duty to put it in 
practice at home. But how to get ecclesiastics to live in primitive brother- 
hood and primitive poverty? How to bring people to confession? How to 
induce candidates for holy orders to submit to education’? How to get the oppor- 
tunity of restoring the daily Sacrifice? How to warm our churches with 
devotion, so that people may come in and be cheered and helped in their 
prayers? ‘These are questions to which he has supplied no answer ; and the 
answer is not easy. It requires every allowance for the reserved and retiring 
character of the English, to hope that we are not, even in comparison with the 
lrench, a fallen people.”—(Pp. 107, 8.) 

“Mr. Allies, again :— 


“TI am greatly struck with the power exercised in the Roman Church 


~ 


** This, of course, is not the place for entering upon such a subject, but Mr. Allies 
even understates the amount of disagreement between the clergy of his own church. 
For this very doctrine of the Trinity, as held by Evangelicals, is as different from 
the same doctrine as held by the more orthodox, as darkness is from light.” 
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by the great dogma of the Real Presence. It is the centre and life of 
the whole. It is the secret support of the priest’s self-denying mis- 
sion; by it mainly the religious orders maintain themselves ; the warmest, 
deepest, lowliest, most triumpbant and enraptured feelings surround it; 
the nun that adores in silence for hours together, one from the other taking 
up that solitary awful watch in the immediate presence of the King of Kings ; 
the crowd of worshippers that kneel at the blessed yet fearful moment when 
earth and heaven are united by the coming down of the mystical Bridegroom 
into the tabernacle of His Church: the pious soul that not once or twice, but 
many times, during the day humbles itself before him; the congregations which 
close the day by their direct homage to Him, as present in the threefold 
nature of man, body, soul, and spirit; all these attest the deep practical im- 
port which the dogma of the Real Presence exerts on the Catholic mind. Are 
not their churches holier to the believing soul than was the temple of Jerusalem 
when the visible glory of the Lord descended on it? For does not the single 
lamp burning before the shrine indicate a Presence inexpressibly more gra- 
cious, condescending, and exalting to man? In Catholic countries, the offer- 
ing of direct adoration, the contemplation of the mind absorbed in the abyss of 
the Incarnation, never ceases one instant of the day or night. It is the re- 
sponse of the redeemed heart for ever making to Him, ‘who when He took 
upon Him to deliver man, did not abhor the Virgin’s womb.’ When I con- 
trast this with [English habits]. . .. 1 do not wonder at the Roman Catholic 
who regards the English Church as a sheer apostasy, a recoil from all that is con- 
trolling, ennobling, and transcendental in faith to a blank gulf of unbelief.’— 
(Pp. 331—9.) 

* Is all this the language of an Anglican or a Catholic? The following 
will be very interesting to our readers: it occurs in the course of a 
conversation held by Mr. Allies with M. PAbbé Ratisbonne, author 
of the Life of St. Bernard ; a brother of the M. Ratisbonne, so mira- 


culously converted from Judaism by a vision of our Blessed Lady. 


“Tle said. ... *‘ My brother, two hours after his conversion, was seen by 
Cardinal Mezzofanti, who was ready to throw himself on his knees in adora- 
tion to God. Nothing was known of my brother at Rome, and at first great 
apprehensions were entertained as to what his character might Le. Le had 
never read two pages of the Bible; never received any religious instruction 
whatever ; was altogether of a light and superficial character. The Blessed 
Virgin appeared to him as close as | am to you: she made a motion to him 
that he should remain quiet under the Divine influence. On rising out of his 
ecstasy he had received intuitively the knowledge of the Christian Faith. He 
came and lived three months with me; I never talked with him as to what he 
should do; I carefully abstained from exercising any influence over him. | 
had, indeed, great apprehensions of him, as to what his future life would be 
at the end of that time. I said to him, ‘ I am going to offer mass for you, to 
know what your future vocation will be.’ He replied, without the slightest 
hesitation or emotion,‘ l am in no doubt about that. Two courses are open 
to me: one is, to become a priest and to live here with you... . the other is, 
to enter into the company of Jesus. J don’t know what that is, but I shall 
become a Jesuit.” 1 was very much astonished. ‘ As tu bien réfléchi? je lui 
dis.—* Je n'y ai pas idfléchi, mais la 8, Vierge me Ua dit.’ .... He knew so 
little what the Jesuits were; he had so great an apprehension what would 
happen to him: that when he left me he agreed, that if he was unhappy, he 
would put a certain mark in his letter for me to come and see him... .. but 
now, since he has been three years among them, he has never had even 
*lombre de la peine.’ I believe he has more than once had a repetition of the 
grace he had at Rome ; but | have never asked him on the subject .. . . Previous 
to his conversion he never had visions or anything of the kind.’—( Pp, 45—7.) 
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«“ We beg to draw attention to the three letters written by Mr. Allies 
and his two friends, Messrs. Wynn and Pollen, on their visit to the 
‘ Addolorata.’ We neéd hardly add that all three were most fully 
convinced of the truth of the miracle of which she is the subject. 
We would also refer to the careful and laborious examination made 
by the author into the evidence for two miraculous cures of blindness 
which took place while he was in France, and his firm belief in their 
truth. But it is endless to specify all the particulars in this volume 
which will interest our readers ; nor do we happen to be acquainted 
with any Catholic work in English, which is so replete with most valu- 
able information as to the circumstances of the French Church. 

« Mr, Allies has assuredly done no small service to the object he has 
so near at heart—the promotion of Catholic unity ; though the good 
effect of his labours may take a slightly different direction, from that 
which he would himself have chosen. Sorry are we that we are obliged 
to enter into any controversy with so generous and Catholic-minded 
a writer; nor would we have done so, but that his personal allusion 
to this journal seems almost to require it. In our next notice of this 
work, then, we shall discuss with Mr. Allies one or two of the points 
which he has raised.”— Tad/et, 


CHURCH ENDOWMENT BILL, 1843. 


MEMORANDUM TO ACCOMPANY THE BILL “TO MAKE BETTER PROVISION FOR 
THE CURE OF SOULS IN POPULOUS PARISHES.” 


[Ordered to be reprinted 26th March, 1849. ] 


In order to supply an immediate fund “to make better provision 
for the spiritual care of populous parishes,” this Bill enacts, that the 
governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty may forthwith transfer the sum of 
600,000/., -of their parliamentary grants fund, to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England; and that this capztal stock may be used 
by the Commissioners, as income, under schemes and orders in coun- 
cil; the intention being thus to create immediate permanent endow- 
ments or augmentations, to the extent of 30,000/. sterling per annum. 

To meet the clergy payments, now annually made by the Bounty 
Board by means of the dividends of this stock, the Commissioners are 
to pay to them the amount of those dividends, half-yearly ; being re- 
lieved (so long as the dividends are paid) from replacing the princi- 
pal stock ; unless required to do so after thirty years, 

Power is given to the Bounty Board to lend, if they see fit, and to 
the Commissioners to borrow, further sums, of the same stock, upon 
the same terms. 

As the security for the due payment of the dividends, and for a 
return of the principal, upon a requisition after thirty years, or at any 
previous time if the dividends are not regularly paid, the Bill creates 
a mortgage upon the whole of the property vested and to be vested in 
the Commissioners, with a simple mode of legal remedy; and to 
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render this security incapable of being materially reduced in value, 
it guards the Commissioners’ powers of leasing and alienation, b 
enacting that all fines and all purchase monies received by them shall, 
unless applied in replacing the stock, be treated as capital, and be, as 
soon as convenient, re-invested in land. 

In order to justify the proposed arrangement, it has been shown, 
by careful and elaborate calculations made by Mr. Morgan, that the 
revenues of the Commissioners will be sufficient, not only to redeem 
ali the pledges already given by their own published resolutions, and 
moreover to provide for the due payment of the dividends upon the 
borrowed stock, but also to take upon themselves, when that stock 
shall be exhausted, the whole newly created perpetual annuity of 
30,0007. 

It has been estimated that in 1860 the probable value of the estates 
already vested in the Commissioners will be above 900,000/.; which 
will purchase (assuming 90/. as the medium price of three per cent. 
stock) the required perpetual annuity of 30,000/. 

The pledges already given by the Commissioners may be stated as 
within 30,0007, but say 32,0007. per annum; and if to this be 
added the 18,0007. dividends upon the Stock borrowed, the total ad- 
ditional amount of charge accruing by uncertain increments as to the 
32,000/., and by increments of 1,000/. per annum as to the 18,000/,, 
will be 50,000/. 

Now a calculation has also been made of the probable rate at which 
the revenues arising to the Commissioners from corporate chapter pro- 
perty, by reason of the suspension of canonries, will increase; and 
the result is, that an‘income may be safely expected from this source, 
amounting, in 1860, to 42,000/. per annum, and reaching that point 
by considerable, though of course uncertain, increments, _ 

It only therefore remains to provide at that date 8,000/. per 
annum more, from other sources ; and to show that the increments by 
which the whole 50,000/. per annum will accrue will meet the inter- 
mediate demand. 

The estates now vested in the Commissioners are about one-third 
part in number of the whole ; and this proportion has fallen in eight 
ears—viz., since the passing of the first Suspension Act, in 1835. 

All the appointments to prebends, &c., by the vacancy of which 
these estates fall in, having of course been made prior to that date, it 
may not unreasonably be expected, that at least another third part, 
probably a much larger proportion, will fall during the interval be- 
tween this time and 1860. | 

To this it may be added, that, although about one-third part in 
number, the estates fallen do not amount to that proportion in value; 
and, moreover, that besides those upon lease, which alone form the 
subject of Mr. Morgan’s calculation, there are some estates actually in 
hand, and already producing 3,400/. per annum. 

And again, the proceeds of sinecure rectories, already amounting to 
2.4002, per annum, and ultimately estimated at above 14,0002, should 
be taken into account. 
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It may be urged, with reference to the computed value of the 
estates at a given date, that, being an estimate of their value in re- 
version, it does not neeessarily prove the then amount of available 
income. 

It might be deemed a sufficient answer to this possible objection to 
say, that it is enough, for the present purpose, to show such a value 
of the property at the given date, designating as it does the market 
price of the reversion, as would enable the Commissioners, if their 
actual available income from general sources should not then 
amount to the required sum, to raise, by mortgage, whatever may 
be wanted, within the extent of the computed value; but it is not 
necessary to rest solely on this answer, if the following further ob- 
servations be well founded. 

It is hoped that the Commissioners, in dealing with all the property 
vested in them, will feel the advantage of leaving tue questions of 
tenure and management entirely open, and unfettered by any strict 
rules. There will be, under such a course of proceeding, various 
modes by which, especially by their combined use, the reversionar 
value may in reasonable time be converted into an available income, 
without any improvident alienation or waste of church property, and 
without forcibly disturbing the present system of tenures, or violating 
the just claims of the lessees. 

It may sometimes be for the convenience of a lessee, to purchase 
the reversion ; and if a sufficient offer be made it might be deemed 
right to accept it, under the restriction of treating the purchase 
money as capital: its re-investment in land at rack rent, and in stock 
ad interim, will thus at once produce income, proportionate to the full 
amount of the value of the reversionary interest sold. Or a similar 
result might be arrived at, by the lessee joining with the Commis- 
sioners in a sale, to some third party desirous of possessing the pro- 
perty as contiguous to his own, or for some other reason; the pur- 
chase money being apportioned, and the share of the Commissioners 
being in like manner invested as capital. 

Again, a lessee may be willing to part with his interest at a fair 
price; and in such a case the money received for the reversionary 
interest of Estate A. (subject to a lease terminable at a remote and 
uncertain period), might be paid for the leasehold interest in Estate 
B. (perhaps similarly situated), which would thus be brought into 
possession, and might be let at rack-rent. 

_ Virtually the same result—namely, converting the reversionary 
interest into annual income, would be attained by renewing the lease, 
and investing the fine. 

Although, therefore, the estimate has been founded upon the calcu- 
lated value of the reversion at a given date, it is obvious that, assuming 
a free but well regulated and judicious system of management, that 
value does represent what at the same date would be, or may have 
been made, the produce of the property in proportionate annual income. 

There will be some diminution of the computed value, in 1860, of 
the estates which have formed the subject of Mr. Morgan’s calcula- 
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tion, by the use of their proceeds, whether in rents of lands or divi- 
dends upon stock, in the meantime; and if these estates were the 
only security for the loan, it might be necessary to compel the re. 
investment of those proceeds, or to limit their use to the purposes of 
this particular Bill. Some allowance, also, must be made for certain 
local claims upon property, recognised by the Cathedral Acts, The 
great disproportion, however, of the whole property of the Commis- 
sioners, to the amount of the loan, amply provides for both these dis- 
turbing causes. 

The general expediency of the arrangement seems to be unques- 
tionable. By the convertible use of two kinds of property—viz., the 
stock in the hands of the Bounty Board, and the estates in the hands 
of the Commissioners, and by resorting to the capital in money as 
present income, substituting for it the capital in land which will pro- 
duce future income, the great object of meeting present urgent wants 
is answered : the strict pecuniary result to the church being precisely 
the same ; because to whatever extent her annual income may here- 
after be reduced, she will have profited to the same extent, in the 
intermediate use of money, to meet a crying exigency: and so far as 
the clergy are concerned whose augmentations are charged by the 
Bounty Board upon the borrowed stock, their security will be improv- 
ing every year, as it gradually becomes converted from stock into 
land, 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Tue National Society has printed the following most interesting 
summary of the results of the inquiry recently made into the state 
of Church schools, 


RESULT OF CHURCH SCHOOL INQUIRY, 


AN inquiry into the amount and character of the provision made in 
Church Schools for the education of the poor, instituted by the 
National Society in 1846, having been now completed, the Committee 
are enabled to exhibit, in a condensed form, the nature and extent of 
that provision; and they solicit from the members of the Society a 
calm and thoughtful review of the magnitude and unparalleled success 
of the recent efforts of the Church—a success which may be 
endangered, and must be greatly impeded, by divisions amongst its 
own members. | 

It appears that the Church has in her schools no less than 1,422,659 
children, of whom 955,865 are receiving daily instruction ; that there 
are 22,245 schools, of which 17,015 are daily schools. In this caleu- 
lation a double school, that is, a school for boys and girls under one 
roof, but conducted by a master and mistress in separate rooms, has 
generally been reckoned as two schools. 

The number of buildings used for educational purposes is 21,904, 
but in this number are included rooms of every description in which 
schools are held, including dames’ cottages, portions of churches, and 
vestry-rooms, 
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The number of school-rooms is 16,715; of which number 5189 
are neither legally nor virtually secured for the purposes of education. 

The number of residences for teachers is 9129 ; of which only 4800 
can be considered legally or virtually secured to their respective schools. 

The paid masters and mistresses of schools amount in the whole to 
23,415; but from this number should be deducted 32]0 mistresses of 
schools commonly known as dames’ schools—leaving 20,205 as the 
number of teachers of schools (9853 male, and 10,352 female) par- 
taking, more or less, of a parochial character. It should, however, be 
observed, that a/Z dames’ schools are not included in the returns; 
such only have been inserted as are in some degree under the control 
of the parochial clergy, or are considered as aids in supplying a Church 
of England education to the poor. 

It appears that, in addition to the number of paid teachers, there 
are 2155 male, and 2256 female, making a total of no fewer than 4411 
paid monitors. 

The number of gratuitous teachers is 53,509—via., 23,214 males, 
and 30,295 females. 

The salaries of the teachers (including an estimate for the salaries 
not returned) amount to the sum of 621,362/,; and the whole expense 
of maintaining the schools, including salaries, and allowing for returns 
wanting, may be reckoned at 874,9477. The sources from which this 
income is derived are very various, and include the weekly or quar- 
terly payments received for the instruction of the children. In a 
considerable number of the schools, however, the instruction is entirely 
gratuitous, the proportion of free to pay schools being one to two, or 
7367 free schools, and 14,878 pay schools. 

The number of parishes and ecclesiastical districts which possess no 
Church School whatever, is 1172, having a population, in the aggre- 
gate, of 776,633; while 2144 possess a Sunday school only, or a 
dame’s school only, or both, having a population in the aggregate of 
1,556,367." A proportion of these, however, have no doubt too small 
a population to require a National School building. 

The whole amount of grants voted by the Society since its founda- 
tion in 181] to schools throughout the country, is 243,3302., the greater 
part of which sum has been devoted to building school-rooms and 
teachers’ residences. This amount of grants does not, however, 
include the grants voted by the diocesan and local societies, which 
must be very considerable. In 1838, it was ascertained that at least 
21,292/. had been voted in grants by the then existing district societies, 
and since that time many new diocesan boards have been established, 
and of the considerable funds placed at their disposal, a large propor- 
tion has been distributed in grants to schools in their several localities. 
_ In 1888, the whole amount of grants voted by the parent Society, 
since its establishment in 1811 (twenty-seven years), had been— 

£114,490 
From 1838 to 1847 (inclusive) this amount 
was increased by the large sum of. . . 128,840 


Making atotalof . . . « £243,330 
Vout, XXXV.—May, 1849. 2R 
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And being for the last nine years at the rate of 14,315/. per annum, 
and showing also an increase of 10,075/. more a year, than in the 
previous years of the Society’s existence, from 1811 to 1838, 

In the last five years 1940 grants have been made by the 
Society, for erecting and enlarging school buildings, estimated to cost 
767 9807, 

2. The result of the inquiry will, in some degree, be shown by 
comparing the returns of the number of schools and scholars made on 
the present occasion with those of the year 1837, when the last 
general inquiry was made by the National Society. ‘The following 
are the returns :— 


Estimated Daily Sunday Daily 


Sunday 
Inquiry. . Population. Schools. Schools. Scholars. Scholars. 


In 1847 17,224,148 17,015 5,230 955,865 466,794 
In 1837 15,084,941 10,856 6,068 558,180 438,280 


The following table shows the numbers of children in England and 
Wales for whom school provision would be needed on two hypotheses 
—one, that every child in the kingdom received five years’ schooling; 
and the other, that every child remained at school eight years :— 


Increase in 


Number of Children between 10 years, 
5 and 10 years ofage . 1,832,506 2,020,083 187,577 


Number between 4 and 12. . 2,926,512 3,226,072 299,560 


This increase comprises rich and poor, Churchmen and Dissenters; 
and the provision made by the Church alone for the education of the 
children of the poor, between 1837 and 1847, very far exceeds the 
entire increase of school-going children. On the first of the above 
hypotheses, the increase of children under daily instruction in Church 
of England schools would be 210,108 above the number required 
by the additional population. But it will be obvious that the 
provision made exceeds that amount, inasmuch as schools are 
rarely full, and in the last five years the grants made by the Society 


for school-buildings are intended to provide accommodation for 
265,542 children. 


THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. . 


From a very useful tract on this subject we extract the following 
passage, which contains a clear and intelligible statement of the 
argument from the xviiith chapter of Leviticus. 


“ Ts the marriage of a man with his wife's sister fairly included in the 
enactments of this chapter ?” 


I ee it is so included, and that it is to be found between verses 
6—17. 


Firstly, Because the whole church for 1500 years, and our own 


church for 350 years more, have thus understood the chapter. 
And— 
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Secondly, Because a critical examination of the chapter from the 
6th to the 17th verse leads me to the conclusion, that not merely the 
degree in question, but every degree in our table is so contained, 
either expressly or by implication ; i. e., either in so many words, or 
by the laws of converse and analogy. For instance, a nephew is for- 
bidden in so many words to marry his aunt. By the law of converse, 
an aunt may not marry her nephew. By the law of analogy, as the 
relationship of uncle and niece is analogous to that of aunt and nephew, 
an uncle may not marry his niece. 

On the first ground of belief, the church's understanding of ‘Scrip- 
ture, I will not enter at present. You will find it treated of at length 
in larger works ; but I will endeavour to explain to you, as briefly as 
I can, my second ground of belief. — | 

The words of the chapter, Lev. xviii. 6—17, are as follow:— 


«6. None of you shall approach to any that is near of kin to him, to uncover 
their nakedness: I am the Lord. 7. The nakedness of thy father, or the naked- 
ness of thy mother, shalt thou not uncover: she is thy mother; thou shalt not 
uncover her nakedness. 8. The nakedness of thy father’s wife shalt thou not 
uncover: it is thy father’s nakedness. 9. The nakedness of thy sister, the daughter 
of thy father, or daughter of thy mother, whether she be born at home, or born 
abroad, even their nakedness thou shalt not uncover. 10. The nakedness of thy 
son’s daughter, or of thy daughter’s daughter, even their nakedness thou shalt not 
uncover: for theirs is thine own nakedness. 11. The nakedness of thy father’s 
wife’s daughter, begotten of thy father, she is thy sister, thou shalt not uncover her. 
nakedness. 12. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy father’s sister: she 
is thy father’s near kinswoman. 13. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy 
mother’s sister: for she isthy mother’s near kinswoman. 14. Thou shalt not 
uncover the nakedness of thy father’s brother, thou shalt not approach to his wife : 
she is thine aunt. 15. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy daughter-in- 
law: she is thy son’s wife ; thou shalt not uncover her nakedness. 16. Thou shalt 
not uncover the nakedness of thy brother’s wife: it is thy brother's nakedness. 
17. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of a woman and her daughter, neither 
shalt thou take her son’s daughter, or her daughter’s daughter, to uncover her 
nakedness ; for they are her near kinswomen : it is wickedness.” 


And here is the Table. I have mentioned after each forbidden 


degree, the verse in which it is forbidden, in one of the ways which I 
have mentioned. 


A Man may not marry his— 


1. Grandmother. . Verse 10 forbids a man to marry his 
grand-daughter; therefore, conversely 
a woman may not marry her grand- 
father : therefore, analogously, a man 


may not marry his grandmother. 
2. Grandfather’s Wife . .  . Both of these are considered to be grand- 
38. Wife's Grandmother mothers. Why? By analogy; because, 


in verse 8, a father’s wife is looked 
upon as a mother; and in verse 17,a 
wife’s mother is not to be married. 
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A Man may not marry his— 


4. Father's Sister. . - . Verse 12 forbids this connexion in so 
many words. 


5. Mother's ister . . . ‘YWerse 38 forbids this connexion in 
many words. 


6. Father's Brother's Wife. . . Verse 14 forbids this connexion in so 
many words, and alludes generally 
to the connexion of a man with his 
aunt as an unlawful one. 


}7. Mother's Brother's Wife. Verse 14 forbids these connexions in the 
8. Wife's Father's Sister . . comprehensive term “she is thine 
9. Wife's Mother's Sister . aunt.” 

10. Mother .  « Verse 7 forbids this connexion in so 

many words. 

ll. Step-Mothr . . Verse 8 forbids this connexion in so 

many words. 


12. Wife's Mother - + «+ « Verse 17 forbids this connexion in so 
many words—* No one is to marry a 
woman and her daughter.” 


13. Daughter Verse 7 forbids a man to marry his 
mother ; therefore, analogously, a wo- 
man may not marry her father; and, 
therefore, conversely, a man may not 
marry his daughter. Again, verse 10 
forbids marriage with a daughter's 
daughter ; d fortiori, therefore, a man 
may not marry his daughter. Again, 
verse 17, forbids marriage with a wife's 
daughter; 4 fortiori, therefore, a man 
may not marry his own daughter. 


14. Wife's Daughter Verse 17 forbids this connexion in so 
many words—“ No one is to marry a 
woman and her daughter.” 


15. Son’s Wife. ae + «+ Verse 15 forbids this connexion in so 
many words. 

6. - Verses 9 and 11 forbid this connexion 
in so many words, 

17. Wife's Sister. Verse 16 forbids this by the law of 


analogy. It is said there, that a man 
may not marry his brother’s wife, i. e. 
that a woman may not marry two 
brothers ; analogously, a man may not 
marry two sisters, i.e, he may not 
marry his wife’s sister. 


18. Brother's Wife .  . .  « Verse 16 forbids this connexion in so 
many words, 

19. Son’s Daughter . . ~.  « Verse 10 forbids this connexion in so 
many words. 


20. Daughter's Daughter . .  . Verse 10 forbids this connexion in so 


many words, 
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A Man may not marry his— 


21. Son’s Son’s Wife . Verse 10 forbids these connexions b 
22. Daughter's Son's Wife implication, for these are conside 
d-daughters; and if, in verse 8, 
a father’s wife is looked upon as a 
mother, by analogy, a son's son's wife, 
or a daughter’s son’s wife, should be 
looked upon as a grand-daughter. 


23. Wife's Son’s Daughter . Verse 17 forbids these connexions in so 
24. Wife's Daughier’s Daughter . .§ many words, 


25. Brother's Daughter ‘ ) Verse 14 forbids these connexions by 
26, Sister's Daughter . ‘ . implication ; for there it is said, that a 


27. Brother's Son's Wife : man may not marry his aunt; con- 

28. Sister's Son’s Wife versely, therefore, a woman may not 

29. Wife's Brother's Daughter >... marry her nephew; and therefore, 

30. Wife's Sister’s Daughter - 7 analogy, & man may not marry 
niece. 


A Woman may not marry with her— 


1. Grandfather  « Verse 10 forbids this connexion by im- 
plication. It is there said, that a man 
may not marry his grand-daughter ; 
therefore, conversely, a woman may 
not marry her grandfather. 


2. Grandmother's Husband . - 2 Both of these are to be considered as 


3. Husband's Grandfather . grandfathers. These cases are ana- 
logous to those of grandfather’s wife, 
and wife’s grandmother. 

4. Futher’s Brother. 

5. Mother’s Brother . - « «| Verse 14 forbids a man to marry his 

6. Father's Sister’s Husband ° aunt ; therefore, by analogy, a woman 

7. Mother's Sister’s Husband . .f may not marry her uncle. 
8. Husband's Father’s Brother . 
9. Husband's Mother's Brother . 
10, Father « « «+ Verse 7 forbids a man to marry his 
mother; therefore, by analogy, a wo- 


man may not marry her father. 


Step-Fathr . .  « Verse 8 forbids a man to marry his 

H step-mother ; therefore, by analogy, a 
woman may not marry her step- 
father. 


12. Husband's Father . . .  « Verse 17 forbids a man to marry a 
woman and herdaughter, i.e.,to marry 
his wife’s mother; therefore, by ana- 
logy, @ woman may not marry her 
husband’s father. 


13. Son  « Verse 7 forbids a man to marry his 
mother ; conversely, therefore, a wo- 
man may not marry her son. 


14, Husband's Son . «. « ~~ ~~~ Verse 17 forbids a man to marry a 
woman and herdaughter; i. e., to marry 
his wife’s daughter; therefore, by 
analogy, a woman may not marry her 
busband’s son. 
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A Woman may not marry with her— 


15. Daughter’sHusband . .  . Verse 15 forbids a man to marry his 
son’s wife; therefore, - analogy, a 
woman may not marry her daughter's 
husband. 


16. Brother. . Verses 9 and 11 forbid a man to marry 
his sister or half-sister; therefore, by 
analogy, a woman may not marry her 
brother or half-brother. 


17, Husband's Brother. . .  «. Verse 16 forbids a man to marry his 
brother’s wife; in other words, two 
brothers may not marry the same 
woman; conversely, a woman may 
not marry two ers, i. e., her hus- 
band’s brother. 


18, Sister's Husband . . .  . Verse 16 forbids this connexion by the 
law of analogy. It is said there that 
a woman may not marry two brothers; 
hy analogy, therefore, a man may not 
marry two sisters ; or, conversely, that 
two sisters May not marry the same 
mand, t.¢., that a woman may not marry 
her sister’s husband. 


19. Son'sSon . «2 Verse 10 forbids a man to marry his 

20. Daughter's Son -§ grand-daughter; by the law of ana- 
logy, therefore, a woman may not 
marry her grandson. 

21. Son’s Daughter's Husband . .2 Forbidden on the same grounds on 

22. Daughter’s Daughter's Husband which a man is forbidden to marr 
those who are considered his grand- 


daughters. 
23. Husband's Son’s Son . Verse 17 forbids these connexions by 
24. Husband's Daughter's Son... analogy. A man may not marry his 


wife's son’s or his wife’s 
daughter’s daughter; therefore, by 
analogy, a2 woman may not marry her 
husband's son’s son, or her husband's 
daughter’s son. 
25. Brother’s Son 
26. Sister’s Son . . , ‘ Verse 14 forbids these connexions by 
27. Brother's Daughter's Husband. implication; for if a man may not 
28. Srster’s Daughter's Husband marry his aunt, conversely, an aunt 
29, Husband's Brother’s may not marry her nephew. 
30. Husband's Sister's Son. 


. . 


It appears from this examination, that every degree forbidden in 
the table provided by the Church of England, is forbidden, either 
expressly, or by implication and fair inference, in Scripture. 

Some persons, however, boldly object to any inference whatever 
being allowed. They will have nothing forbidden unless it is set 
eves in so many words. Now, let us see to what this will lead 
them. 

Firstly, It is not said that a father may not marry his daughter. 
We infer that to be unlawful thus: it is said that a son may not marry 
his mother; conversely, we infer that a mother may not marry her 
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son; and then, by analogy, we infer that a father may not marry his 
daughter. But this is a prohibition by inference ; it is not found in 
so many words, 

Secondly, It is not said that an uncle may not marry his niece. 
We infer that to be unlawful thus: it is said that a nephew may not 
marry his aunt; conversely, we infer that an aunt may not marry her 
nephew ; and then, by analogy, we tnfer that an uncle may not marry 
his niece. 

Thirdly, In the same way, é¢ is inferred that the marriage of a man 
with his wife’s sister is unlawful. It is said that a woman may not 
marry her husband’s brother ; and this case is exactly analogous to 
the prohibition of a man’s marriage to his wife’s sister, 

Those, therefore, who will admit nothing but what is set down in 
so many words to be Scripture, are brought to this: they must either 
allow all these inferences, or none of them; i.e., if they allow a man 
to marry his wife’s sister, they must allow an uncle .to marry his niece, 
and even a father to marry his daughter. 

There is another strong reason for the admission of inferences. 
The prohibition on the woman’s side of the table are all of them of 
this character. The restrictions upon marriage in the chapter of 
Leviticus are addressed to men. We infer the woman's side from 
what is said to men, But, after all, the introductory words of verse 7 
may be received as comprehending the whole matter. ‘ None of you 
shall approach to any that is near of kin to him,” are the words of our 
translation. ‘The original means, literally, “ flesh of his flesh,” which 
is a very strong expression; let us consider its purport. It includes, 
as is evident from the instances supplied, connexions by consanguinity, 
that is, relationships radiating from father or mother ; and connexions 
of affinity, that is, relationships radiating from husband or wife. In- 
deed, husband and wife are emphatically designated* in Scripture 
“one flesh ;” nay, so mysteriously are they one, that their union is 
even to supefsede that of blood, and is selected by our Lord to be an 
emblem of His union with His Church, One would think, therefore, 
that the sister of his wife is quite as nearly connected with a man as 
his own sister or half-sister ; or, at any rate, that if the brother of the 
husband is forbidden to the wife as a lawful alliance, the sister of the 
wife is equally forbidden to the husband. ' 

The result, therefore, of a close examination of Lev. xviii, 6—17, 
both inclusive, is this: that any relaxation on the part of the church 
of the rule by which marriage with a wife's sister is prohibited, would 
be a contravention of Scripture, and that, not merely of Scripture as 
interpreted by all Christendom for 1500 years, and by our own church 
for 350 years more, but of Scripture as interpreted by the ordinary 
laws of criticism and common sense.t+ 


* Gen. ii, 23. And Adam said, This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my 
flesh. 24. Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife: and they shall be one flesh. 

tA Scripture Argument against permitting Marriage with a Wife’s Sister, 
In a Letter toa Friend. By a Clergyman.” London: Rivingtons. 
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We trust that there are not many among the clergy disposed 
to encourage this mischievous attempt to relax the law of mar- 
riage. We have not extracted this passage for their conviction, 
But those who wish to have the argument from Scripture clearly 
and succinctly stated will find the foregoing passage useful. 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS, 


A Sermon preached at Great Saint og te: before the University of Cambridge, 
on Thursday, March 8, 1849: the Hundred and Fiftieth Annwwersary of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. By the Rev. J. J. Blunt, B.D., 
Margaret Professor of Divinity. Cambridge: John Deighton; London: 
Rivingtons. 


Tuis is an excellent sermon, on an occasion of more than ordinary 
interest, and worthy to be associated with the admirable discourse 
delivered by Mr. Blunt’s predecessor, Bishop Marsh, in 1811. What 
is to be admired in Mr. Blunt's sermon is not so much its eloquence, 
—and it is both eloquent and impressive—as the boldness and faith- 
fulness with which he has advocated those great truths which receive 
so little countenance in the liberal theories and systems of modern 
statesmen and politicians. We wish to give publicity to this discourse, 
therefore, in order that the all-important truths it asserts may be as 
widely circulated as possible; and, with this desire, we trust that the 
author, and the venerable Society in whose behalf this sermon was 
delivered, will appreciate our giving somewhat larger extracts from 
it than we can usually find space for in a notice of a single 
sermon. The sentiments expressed with so much force and clearness 
in the following passages, are those which it has ever been the object 
of this Magazine to propagate and defend: and regarding the great 
truth on which they are based—namely, that “ national education 
must be conducted on the principles of the national religion,’’ because 
**a violation of this rule would involve not only an absurdity, but a 
principle of self destruction ; it would counteract by authority what it 
enjoins by authority,’ *—regarding this great truth as that on the 
recognition and maintenance of which the welfare and the stability of 
the empire depend, we are thankful, not merely to aid in giving pub- 
licity to so clear an enunciation of this principle, but to avail our- 
selves of the aid of Mr. Blunt’s powerful and striking language in 
advocating and upholding it ourselves, 

The fundamental principle of an established religion is this, that 
man is a fallen being, that nothing but religion can remedy the misery 
of his condition, and that this religion must be brought to him by an 
aggressive movement against the kingdom of spiritual ignorance and 


darkness, under whose bondage his understanding and his passions 


* Bishop Marsh’s Sermon in 1811, p. 13. 
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are enslaved. In the eye of the Utilitarian all religions are pretty 
much alike in the services they render to the State, or may be made 
to render by alittle management. The people, or the majority, having 
pleased themselves as to the particular creed they choose to adopt, it 
then becomes the policy of a liberal government to countenance and 
patronize that form of religion—in fact, to establish it ; and so to de- 
rive from its influences that assistance which they may be made to 
give in promoting the temporal tranquillity and prosperity of the 
country. The truth or falsehood of the religion they establish is a 
matter with which they have no concern, It pleases the people: it 
is said to do so, at all events. It is certain that it pleases those by 
whom the people are led, and through whom they can be managed. 
That is sufficient. To elevate them in the scale of morals and civi- 
lization, the modern statesman looks to secular instruction, and the 
more completely that instruction can be dissevered and disengaged 
from religion, the more likely he considers it to effect its regenerating 
process. In his theology—for he has a system of theology, and is 
not very tolerant to those who hesitate to adopt it—the first of all the 
commandments is to do our duty to our neighbours,—and the more 
simply that is taught, without any allusion to our duty to our Creator, 
or avy admixture of motives, or principles, or sanctions, derived from 
his authority or his word, the better the system of education—the 
more useful—the sooner and the more certainly will it accomplish the 
moral and social regeneration of the people. This, however, is not 
the principle on which any modification of Christianity has as yet been 
established by the State. It is certainly not the principle of the 
Church of England, or the basis of tts connexion with the State. It 
is in fact opposed to it, and destructive of it. When, therefore, those 
excellent persons who a century and a half ago desired to do good'to 
their country resolved on the formation of a benevolent society, it was 
a society for-promoting Christian knowledge that they determined to 
found, as the only instrument by which they could expect—as sincere 
professors of the religion of the Church of England—to effect their 


generous and enlightened purposes. Mr. Blunt has stated this in 
the following admirable passage :— 


_“There was no particular lack of other knowledge in the country at the 
time: on the contrary, it was an epoch distinguished for great philosophers, 
some of the most remarkable on record; great scholars, some of the deepest 
and most universal ever born amongst us ; great poets, some of the most re- 
nowned we can boast; great historians, some who have never been surpassed 
or superseded since ; but still our Lord might have addressed it, as he addressed 
the young man in the Gospel, ‘One thing thou lackest—follow me.’ It was 
to this want that the Founders of this Society applied themselves: for they 
felt that secular knowledge, be it what it may, cannot be a substitute for reli- 
gous, in regulating the heart and actions either of men or nations. They felt, 
as all believing persons must feel, (would that our rulers, in casting their 
schemes of education, would bear this in mind !) that such a notion is altoge- 
ther faulty in principle ; is itself of infidel origin; leaving out of account, as 
it does, the great feature of revelation, that we are fallen—fallen, not through 
Want of knowledge, nay, rather through the lust of it; fallen—so that whereas 
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God had once looked on us with calm complacency, and beheld all that he had 
made, man with the rest, to ‘be very good ;’ the day soor came when he had 
to look on it agai, and declare, that it repented him that he had made man, 
and it grieved him at his heart. They felt that no extension of science, no 
amount of literature, could reconstruct this ruin: that it was not the remed 
appropriate to the evil ; that it was wholly beside the mark ; that the image of 
God was not to be restored by mechanical schools, nor the Spirit of God, when 
it refuses to strive with man any longer, to be won back by mere cultivation 
of the mental. powers. They felt that the true restorative was that which the 
Bible prescribes, at the instant that it relates the catastrophe ; and that it was 
‘the seed of the woman,’ and nothing else, which was the weapon wherewith 
to bruise the serpent’s head.” 


The founders of the Christian Knowledge Society did not, in fact, 
pretend to understand the misery of mankind better than the Apostles, 
or to have discovered a safer or more efficient remedy than that which 
St. Paul applied to the regeneration of a race incomparably more 
intellectual and refined than those for whom our statesmen are required 
to legislate. | 


‘“‘ Again, the founders of this Society, this Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, felt that no other knowledge, no secular knowledge of any kind, or 
of any amount, could be a substitute for religious, in enforcing the duties of im- 
perfect obligation, as they are called, though of as true obligation as any others, if 
rightly considered ; duties on the faithful discharge of which the comfort and 
happiness of life depend almost altogether ; for they are those that constitute its 
staple occupation. They felt, that if it is the duty of parents to love and cherish 
and guide their children, it is not an acquaintance with chemistry that will 
make them do it: that if it is the duty of servants to be obedient and true to 
their masters, it is not a skill in arithmetic that will bring it about: that if — 
it is the duty of citizens to exercise the franchise with integrity, it is nota 
knowledge of mechanics, however ingeniously applied to the construction of 
the ballot-box, that will secure it: not that chemistry, and arithmetic, and 
mechanics, are unimportant objects in themselves, but that they are utterly 
misplaced when used as substitutes for religion. And though they would 
have confessed that there may be certain departments of knowledge where 
the religious and the secular conspire to dictate the same line of duty, the 
secular supplying a motive supplemental, if you will, to the religious, and 
God confirming the precepts of His revealed word by the movements of the 
system in which he has placed us; yet even here they felt the religious prin- 
ciple to be far more effective than the secular; far more worthy of being 
made the chief element of education. They knew, e. g., that though it may 
be shown, on principles of political economy, that the institution of property 
is for the benefit of all, poor as well as rich, and that a licence to violate it 
would be unreasonable and inconvenient; yet that the rights of property 
would be better secured by a strong sense, that it was God’s pleasure there 
should be poor, that the poor should never cease from the land; relieved, 
however, by the equally strong sense, that the poor were His peculiar care; 
and that it is His commandment which says, Thou shalt not steal. They 
knew that though it might be proved in a similar manner that the institution 
of marriage is productive of greater happiness to mankind than promiscuous 
concubinage; yet that chastity was far more safe when under the keeping of 
God's sanction; ‘ marriage is honourable among all men,’ and ‘ fornicators 
and adulterers He will judge.’ They knew that though it might be demon- 
strated on rational grounds, that order and submission to government con- 
tribute to the welfare of every member of the commonwealth ; yet that the 
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end is far more effectually attained by a hearty acknowledgment of the text, 
‘Jet every soul be subject-to-the higher powers; for the powers that be are 
ordained of God:’ any infraction of the rule, in the one case, being simply 
foolish ; in the other, wrong; in the one case, an error ; in the other, a sin.” 


Christianity, in truth, gives mankind motives and sanctions—the only 
motives and sanctions which ever will operate on the wills and affec- 
tions of fallen man, so as uniformly to influence his principles and 
conduct. ‘To teach men to be good citizens and good subjects, with- 
out teaching them to be good Christians, is to expect the man to live 


and move, while you deprive him of the air he breathes, and drain the 
life-blood from his heart. 


“ Once more—The Founders of this Society felt that in promoting Christian 
knowledge, they were promoting the most enlarged knowledge of all; know- 
ledge of the greatest dignity of all; for it was knowledge that directed the 
thoughts to e¢ernity, instead of limiting them to ¢ime; which had an enduring 
world for its primary object, rather than a world that should pass away. They 
felt that the education which chiefly directs the efforts and energies of the mind 
of man to the creation or multiplication of the conveniences, the luxuries, the 
wealth, the resources of life, was narrow, cramped, and defective. They felt 
that the names we regard with profound reverence, are names associated in 
our minds with the Deity ; with sublime efforts on their parts to develop His 
glory, and to ascertain and ratify His will: that others may be wits, but these 
we think, and these only, are wise. They felt again, that life is full of evils, 
which the expedients of the day, however ingenious, will not reach: that 
poverty, and pain, and blighted hopes, and broken hearts, and all the wear and 
tear of our feverish being, can find no satisfactory refuge in mere acquirements: 
that our course runs through catastrophes like these, the more surely the fur- 
ther we advance in it; and therefore that no process of instruction can be a 
complete one, or even approach to completeness, which (I will not say) leaves 
provision for these contingencies out of its reckoning, but which does not 
assign to such provision a very foremost place: that the skill of the physician, 
however well tutored, is no substitute for the patient attention of a Christian 
friend: that the pillow, however artistically made, furnishes no repose like 
that of a quiet conscience: that the valley of the shadow of death is lighted 
up by no knowledge so cheering, as by that of a mercifui Saviour and an im- 
mortal crown. For, contemplate the last end of men of the most capacious 
intellect, of the vastest attainments, and see how all ‘knowledge,’ save of one 
kind, loses its hold on them, and vanishes away, even before the period when 
the Apostle describes it as destined so to do, even before the breath has de- 
parted. How affecting, and how sobering, is the closing scene of one of the 
master-spirits of literature of our own time! He would have his friend read 
to him. ‘What shall be the book?’ ‘Need you ask, there is but one!’ 
And as we all have to go through these trials, all have need to be put in pos- 
session of the sovereign charm against them. Meanwhile they felt that this 
Christian knowledge does not disqualify for the active pursuits of life, or make 
it necessary that we should go out of the world in order to realize it: on the 
contrary, that it finds a field for itself in the superintendence of those pursuits ; 
in prescribing and regulating them; in reducing them to their proper rank 
and proper proportions ; and that by abating the passions that blind, and the 
prejudices that warp, and the frailties that enfeeble, it paves the way to suc- 
cessful enterprise, where it is harmless, even in the system that now is.” 


Christianity is, in effect, a universal religion; and for no class in 
society 1s it more peculiarly suited than for the very description of 
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persons from whose training and instruction it is the achievement of 
the modern theory of education to exclude it. To the poor the gospel 
is preached—and unless in the whole machinery of the infant school 
and the national school it ¢s preached by the daily inculcation of its 
principles, its truths, its motives and its sanctions, so that in the 
definite forms of a definite religion the child of the poor man shall 
be trained up in the way he should go—in vain will the gospel be 
preached to the poor from the pulpit and the desk—for the best of 
all reasons, because it is not preached as its Divine Author intended— 
who—if his will is to be learned from the pages of inspiration and the 
uniform practice of his church—did intend that the religion of the 
gospel should be the foundation, and life, and spirit of the poor man’s 
education, and that those who undertake to bring up these little ones 


at all, should bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, 


But we wish to proceed with our extracts. Mr. Blunt goes on, in 
the second part of his sermon, to inquire in what form is this Christian 
knowledge to be communicated. And here, again, we recognise with 
much gratification the uniformity of sentiment and principle which 
pervades this sermon with that of Bishop Marsh. The extract we 
have marked is a long one—though, we are assured, our readers will 
thank us for transeribing it, which we shall proceed to do without 
interrupting it by any observations of our own. 


“11. But then comes the further consideration, in what form is this Christian 
knowledge to be communicated ! 

‘* Now the founders of this Society thought good to proceed on the principle 
which God himself encouraged by the mouth of Jeremiah the Prophet, when a 
similar revival of religion was required in Israel, ‘Stand ye in the ways, and 
see, and ask for the old paths where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye 
shall find rest for your souls.’ They felt that the maxim which reguiated the 
Reformation—the Reformation now so frequently misrepresented in ‘its leading 
characteristics—was the sound one; and that in dispersing Christian know- 
ledge, it would be safe to take that to be such which was agreeable to 
Scripture and the Primitive Church. Accordingly they determined to send 
out the Bible and the Prayer- Bock together; to circulate Scripture, and the 
Church's recorded sense of Scripture. They felt that what have been talked of 
as the general principles of Christianity, as those principles which every reader 
of Scripture may deduce for himself from the Bible by the simple exercise of 
his own private judgment, are fluctuating and unfixed: that one reader of the 
Bible can tind in it no doctrine of original sin; another, no atonement; a 
third, no Godhead in the Saviour ; a fourth, no person in the Holy Ghost; a 
fifth, no Trinity of any kind; a sixth, no Sacraments ; a seventh, no Episco- 
pal Government; an eighth, no Clergy ; and they naturally asked themselves 
what kind of Christianity is that which is the residuum of Scripture, when the 
doctrine of original sin, of the atonement, of the Godhead of the Saviour, of 
the personality of the Holy Ghost, of the Trinity, of Sacraments, and of a 
Priesthood, have been eliminated. They thought a basis which admitted of all 
these, and many more such differences of opinion, was too wide, for their pur- 
pose at least ; that a margin so considerable could be occupied eventually by 
nothing but a crop of sceptical controversies ; and that a theory of such latt- 
tude, when reduced to practice, (and they were practical men,) could only 
embarrass all usetul action, and still leave, for instance, our manufacturing 
and mining districts, where the population was of recent growth and beyond 
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the reach of existing institutions, unprovided with religious instruction alto- 
gether, because the form of it could not be determined upon—in a condition to 
invite meanwhile the operations of rebellious and godless agitators, as natu- 
rally as the barley-field did Samson’s foxes and tire-brands ; and our colonies, 
swarming with forlornand ignorant outcasts from their native shores, without 
Church or Sacrament, Lecause we were disputing at home as to what Churches 
and Sacraments were. ‘They felt that they should give greater force to their 
teaching by making it more restrictive, and so knowing their own minds about 
what it should be : that they should impart greater union, and by consequence 
greater strength to their body, by requiring it to be more closely concordant : 
that it was better some should even bitterly dissent, than that none should cor- 
dially agree ; and above all, they were under the steadfast conviction, that the 
teaching they cleaved to was the trath; or at least that no other was secured 
by such guarantees for its truth ; and accordingly they refused to put asunder 
what they believed God had put together, Scripture and the Church. 

“| think, for my own part, we are deeply indebted to them, as well for 
other advantages, to which I shall presently advert, as for this stand: and 
that, as the times have since turned out, there is no telling how far the reli- 
gion of this country might have drifted from its moorings, had not this Society 
been formed; or being formed, had it consisted of less stable material; of 
members of less constancy, and less discretion. For many years, until quite 
recently, no texts of Scripture have been so popular among us as those which 
allowed, or were supposed to allow, a latitudinarian interpretation ; no spirit 
regarded as congenial with the Gospel, but that of unreserved concession. 
They, however, had read Scripture, and sub-apostolical antiquity in another, 
and it may be suspected perhaps, in a stricter sense; had weighed it ina 
juster balance. ‘They found in Scripture indeed the text, that ‘ we are to live 
peaceably with all men,’ but coupled with the qualification, ‘as much as in us 
lies;’ and they argued that such reservation implies limits to this latitude ; 
that we may buy even peace too dearly ; may be called upon to surrender too 
much even for that. They found in Scripture that it is ‘woe to that man of 
whom all men speak weil,’ because, as they concluded, such a man would not 
be prepared to make sacrifices to principle ; would have no such zeal for the 
right, as would induce him to investigate where it lay, at the cost, it might be, 
of pains and patience ; or as would inspire him, when he had discovered it, to 
risk personal convenience and popularity in its defence; finding, as he would 
tind, a double advantage in sailing with the stream—at once an easy cours, 
anda harvest of golden opinions. They perceived that the Apostle, who, above 
all the Apostles, expounds the Gospel as a scheme of boundless love, tells us, 
‘not to receive the man into our house, or bid him God speed, who did not 
bring with him the doctrine of Christ ;’ and they had read elsewhere that he 
rushed out of the bath when he found Cerinthus in possession of it, exclaim- 
ing, lest the roof fallon me. They knew that another Apostle, who teaches 
us to ‘follow peace with all men,’ nevertheless teaches us, too, ‘ to mark those 
which cause dissensions and offences contrary to the doctrine which we have 
learned, and to avoid them,’ and scruples not to affirm, that there are those 
‘whose mouths must be stopped ;’ and they were aware that the highest 
authority of all represents his Gospel, as however, in one aspect of it, sending 
peace on earth, still, as in another, sending a sword—a sword, as being a 
power which was to cut asunder the strongest ties, when the alternative of 
Sparing them was a compromise of the truth. They remembered that the 
characteristic of the primitive Christians, as estimated by the earliest wit- 
nesses, was not pliant accommodation, but ‘ inflexible obstinacy,’ infleribilis 
obstinatio: that this temperament did not display itself simply, as in the case 
alluded to, in resistance to mere heathen provocation, but in the shape it gave 
to the rules and ordinances of the sub-apostolical Church: rules and ordi- 
vances evidently concerted under a resolute determination ‘to hold fast,’ as 
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was enjoined, ‘ the form of sound words which they had heard of the Apostles’ 
—‘to keep the good thing which was committed to them,’ at whatever cost. 
Hence the pains with which the Church of that period prepared her catechu- 
mens ; the confessions of faith to which she repeatedly submitted them before 
she received them to baptism. Hence the penances she inflicted on her mem. 
bers after a lapse ; the jealousy with which she guarded their return to her, 
and conceded them absolution. Hence the severity with which she conducted 
her arguments against heretics ; exposing the nature of their delinquency; 

denouncing their opinions; shunning their society. Hence the exclusive 
claims she set up for her own apostolical origin, and the unbroken succession 
of her priesthood. Hence, in a word, a multitude of prescriptions and precau- 
tions, which, left on record as they are in the earliest of the Fathers, sfart/e us, 
as we contrast them with the lax sentiments upon similar subjects of our own 
times, and make us feel how far we are from being able to bear sound doc. 
trine, if the doctrine of the sub-apostolical Church was such. The founders 
of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, therefore, felt that they 
were at least acting in the spirit of the primitive teachers, however they 

might fall short of its intensity, when they circulated that knowledge accord. 

ing to a specific and dogmatical form, when they spoke the sense of Scripture 
on cardinal points—for a great number of subordinate ones were still left open 
—through the written formularies of the Church, ‘a witness and keeper’ of 
Scripture. They considered that there probably never was a time when 
a Prayer-book had not run side by side with the Bible: that the very first 
intimation we have of the method in which the Christian worship was con- 
ducted, combines the reading of Scripture, the Old and New Testament, with 
the use of Common Prayer; that the testimony of every succeeding century is 
still to the same effect: that the Creeds, a most essential portion of this 
Prayer-book, as defining the doctrines of Scripture, are in their substance, and 
in the case of the Apostles’ Creed, in the very form, probably coeval with the 
completion of the Canon of Scripture itself, with the Bible itself as a volume ; 
for that even in the fourth century, when we first mect with an exposition of 
it, and have to gather its component parts out of that exposition, (so casual is 
the manner in which it is presented to us,) even then, the origin of it was lost 
in a still higher antiquity ; and the tradition even then current, that the Apos- 
tles themselves had framed it before their dispersion: that the Nicene Creed, 
or Constantinopolitan rather, is not to be regarded as the creation of those 
Councils, but the previous teaching of the Church expressed and authorized at 
those Councils: that the Athanasian Creed itself, whenever reduced to its 
present shape, (and that, probably as early as the fifth century,) did not then 
begin to have an existence, but was made up of materials, and even of expres- 
sions, of far more ancient date; nearly every clause of it having been actually 
traced to Augustine, and a very large portion of it admitting of being traced 
to Fathers even prior to him, whose sentiments on the metaphysical nature of 
the Godhead happened to have been drawn out by heresies of their day. 
They were not ignorant that the allusions to this primitive Prayer-book in the 
earliest Fathers of all, the recital of its chief features in Fathers next to the 
earliest, and in Councils, identify in the main that Liturgy, with the several 
primitive Liturgies, which have descended to us, more or less pure; there 
being a certain substantial similarity in them all: that these again merged 
themselves in the medieval Liturgies ; these latter in the uses of Salisbury, 
York, and the rest; and these again in our present book of Common Prayer : 

the progress of our ritual through this long series of years, in a very great 
degree, capable of being tracked by documentary evidence ; and one feature, 
as | have said, found to be prominent throughout it—namely, a conjunction 
of Scripture with the formularies of common prayer: the divine and sacred 
writings, as distinct one from the other, which Eusebius tells us he saw 
burned in the persecution of Diocletian ; the many books which, Bede informs 
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us, Gregory sent to Augustine, probably meant to indicate both: and that as 
our Collects, multitudes of them, our Prayers, many of them, our Offices, 
especially that for the Holy Communion, both in plan, and to a great extent 
in detail, are primitive; so our Epistles and Gospels, united with them, are 
the very same (with exceptions scarcely worth naming) as those standing to 
this day in the ‘use of Salisbury,’ drawn up immediately after the Conquest ; 
which, again, can be proved to be the very same as those used in the Anglo- 
Saxon Church prior to the Conquest ; which, again, can be all but proved to 
have been those used by Augustine, and brought into this country by him with 
his Gregorian Sacramentary—even Gregory himself, as we positively know, 
not the author of the Formulary which goes by his name, but the reviser of 
one which he found in possession of the Church, and which must therefore 
have mounted to an age all but apostolical. The founders, then, of this 
Society felt, as the Reformers of our Church had felt before them, that a con- 


tinuous stream, not of oral, but of written tradition, reaching from the most 


remote time, like this, was not to be lightly regarded ; that it was indeed to 
be thoroughly filtered ; and this our Reformers had done for it, though not 
having occasion to reject an item of the most important part of all, the 
Creeds ; but that to put it violently aside, and systematically discourage all 
application of it to Scripture, and connexion of it with Scripture, was wilfully 
to repudiate a great help to the understanding of Scripture, which the provi- 
dence of God has preserved to us; and that it should seem a perverse exercise 
of the right of private judgment on the meaning of Scripture, to renounce a 
very important ingredient in the material for forming such a judgment; and 
to prefer coming to a conclusion on the most solemn of all questions without 
having patience to listen to the whole evidence. 

“Nor is this all. The founders of this Society felt that by circulating the 
Prayer-Book in close connexion with the Bible, they were supplying in the 
most effectual, and at the sametime least invidious way, a common standard of 
orthodoxy (in the best and most legitimate sense of that much-abused word) 
to the whole country ; that such regulation would have the effect upon the 
faith of the people which the dispersion of the standard measures of capacity 
and weight has on their dealing—keep it correct, even where no explicit appeal 
might be made to it; that asthe Government, by withdrawing these mechani- 
cal standards, would soon be found to have rendered all trading transactions 
precarious and of doubtful integrity; so, were the Church to withdraw her 
Prayer-Book, and in proportion as she should withdraw it, or not give it free 
course, would the Creed of the people become faulty and unsound; heresies 
hitherto kept in check by habitual deference to an authority justly respected, 
would begin to take life ; ignorance, hitherto abashed by the presence of supe- 
rior knowledge, would wax bold and presumptuous; indifference, hitherto 
stimulated by the use of forms of prayer and praise full of emotion, would 
lapse into carnal apathy; the morality of the country less strict, the temper 
less devotional ; insomuch that dissenters themselves, such as had religion 
really at heart, who had desired to reduce the Prayer-Book all their lives, hav- 
ing now got their will, would learn, to their surprise, how much they owed to 
it, without being aware of the obligation; and that if they had been able to 
preserve permanently among their own congregations doctrines which they con- 
sidered vital, and which truly were so, it was very principally because they 
had been living in the same land with a Church which had a Prayer-Book, 
the shadow of which at least reached even unto them, and would not suffer 
such doctrines to expire, be they where they would; for that all experience 
shows that religious communities unprovided with formularies, or only pro- 
vided with such as are of their own spontaneous devising, and accordingly 
carry with them no ancient tradition to give them force, when left to them- 
selves wander away into all extremes and all extravagancies ; not unfrequently 
losing by degrees, and perhaps unconsciously, every feature of the faith once 
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delivered to the Saints; the fanatics of one generation proving the deists of 
another; there being no certainty about the course and character of the many 
inventions which the heart of man, when unrestrained by ordinances, may 
seek out for itself, except this, that the natural depravity of it will have its 
way, and siok them from bad to worse.’ 


It is, indeed, a matter of thankfulness that such truths as these 
should be thus clearly and forcibly stated in the pulpit of the univer- 
sity. Nor is it possible to relinquish the hope to which one clings, 
amidst all the folly and infatuation of popular statesmanship, that truth 
thus fearlessly and powerfully advocated, will make its way in the 
judgment and convictions of all right-minded persons in those classes, 
on the soundness of whose principles so much of the well-being of our 
country depends. It may be fashionable to sneer at the mistakes of 
former generations ; but if the principles of modern liberalism had 
guided the counsels of those by whom the great institutions of this 
country now were founded and established, E ngland would be a dif- 
ferent country from what it is, and hold a very different position 
amongst the nations of Europe. And to descend to a later period, if 
those who first resolved, a hundred and fifty years ago, to combine cs 
churchmen in order to promote the welfare of their country, had under- 

taken to separate religion from education, or to liberalize a system of 
religious education, until all that distinguishes the church from the 
cold and lifeless scepticism of the Unitarian or the Deist had been 
banished from the education of the poor, the society they then founded 
would now have a very different tale to tell of the fruits of their 
labours and their zeal. Our business is to persevere in the system 
which they adopted. 

And if ever by the divine mercy the understandings of those who 
have so long directed the affairs of the empire should be enlightened, 
to perecive the folly of those self-destructive theories by which they 
are shaping their educational plans,—if ever they should return to those 
principles whieh made this country great and prosperous and free,—we 
shall then prove what the power of these principles is, by experiencing 
the cffeets of their being allowed to have their due and complete 
influence in the work of government and legislation. There is 
indeed a work to be done; but the means of doing it are in our 
hands. ‘To make these countries (for it is impossible in any religious 
or educational question to separate Ireiand from the rest of the 
empire) as happy, as prosperous, as moral, as civilized, and as con- 
tented, as we donbt not those who are at the head of affairs would 
wish to make them, what is needed above every other measure what- 
ever is—to encourage by every just and honest method the education 
of the poor in the principles of the Church of England. The poor 
are but too thankful to have their children educated in these prin- 
ciples, if means are afforded and opportunity given them, How 
fearful is the responsibility of those, who withhold the education the 
poor are anxious to receive—who oppose and discountenance those that 
would give it to them—and lend the weight of authority and power, 
and the patronage and influence of government, to those who desire to 
retain the children of the poor in the cruel bondage of a barbarous 
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ignorance and superstition.* For the state to counteract by authority 
what it enjotrns by authority, involves, as Bishop Marsh truly said, 
“not only an absurdity, buta principle of self-destruction.” And truly, 
one might have supposed that by this time the advocates of liberality 
had learned from the experiments they have tried in Ireland, the 
folly and danger of such a project. We repeat it, in both countries, 
there is a work to be done, and Providence has put into our hands the 
means of doing it. We have indeed a fearful and appalling mass of 
ignorance, and vice, and irreligion, and lawlessness, to eall for all the 
zeal and devotedness that can be brought to bear upon it. But the 
means are in our hands. The Bible and the Book of Common 
Prayer—faith, and truth, and charity, and patience are, with the 
blessing of God, able to do all,and more than all we have to do. To 


adopt the truly Christian language of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in his sermon at St. Paul’s— 


“ Nothing more is needed than that that spirit should be universal which a 
hundred and fifty years ago animated the founders of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge. In an age of licence and profaneness, when ‘ man 
regarded not the word of the Lord, neither considered the operation of his 
hands,’ the spirit of these good men was stirred within them when they saw 
their countrymen wholly given to the idols which they had set up in their 


* We extract the following from an Irish newspaper :— 


“ The Petition of the undersigned members of the Irish Branch of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, 


“ Humbly showeth—That parochial petitions, containing statements of conscien- 
tious objections which your petitioners entertain against the national system of 
education in Ireland, have frequently been laid before your lordships’ house. 

“That schools against which no such objections he, have been established, in 
connexion with the Chureh Education Society for Ireland, and under the superin- 
tendence of the prelates and clergy of the church, 

“ That these schools derive no assistance from the funds granted by parliament 
for the support of education in Ircland—but are left wholly dependent on the 
inadequate support of voluntary contributions—y et, notwithstanding these discou- 
ragements, and the pressure of famine and wretchedness, the children attending 1859 
church education schools, as stated in the last report of the Society, amount to 
116,968, including 14,697 Protestant Dissenters, and 44,638 Roman Catholics, 
being an increase of 20,153 above the previous year —of whom 14,947 are Roman 
Catholics, 1,865 Protestant Dissenters, and 3,241 church children. 

“That your petitioners submit to your lordships, that they are, and have been 
for several years, subjected to disadvantages under which they ought not to be any 
longer suffered to lie, and to which no other Christian denomination in the British 
empire is exposed; and trusting that your lordships, taking the premises into con- 
sideration, will be pleased to devise means to relieve them from this grievance of 
which they complain. 

“Your petitioners will pray.” 


And yet, in the face of these facts, and notwithstanding that it is now as certain 
as anything which is submitted to the judgment of our senses, that the poor 
of Ireland are loyal and civilized just as tar as they are educated in the principles 
of the Church of England, and no further, government still refuses to give that 
assistance to the clergy of the Established Church in that mismanaged country, 
which they would not venture to refuse to the handful of Roman Catholics that 
are scattered over this country, or to withhold from the teachers of the wildest and 
most fanatical form of dissent. And yet people ask, why is not Ireland as 


happy and prosperous, and civilized as we are? 


Vou. XXXV.— Muy, 1849, 
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hearts, whilst God was neglected and forgotten. They formed a holy union, 
‘for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness.’ They invited all 
men to ‘search the Scriptures,’ and placed them in their hands; they sent 
forth such waruings, such exhortations agreeable to Scripture, as might bring 
men to reflection, and teach them to ‘ consider their ways.’ Thus they said, 
‘each man to his neighbour, and each man to his brother, Know the Lord,’ 
They said to the thoughtless world around them, *‘ What meanest thou, O 
sleeper, that thou sleepest? Arise, and call upon thy God.’ (Jonah i. 6.) 
: rie and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” (Eph. v. 14.) 

“ Wedare not number the souls, which, by the blessing attendant on these 
means of grace, have been brought ‘ from darkness to light, from the power of 
Satan unto God.’ We cannot calculate the blind eyes which have been 
opened, the contrite hearts which have been healed, the prisoners that have 
been set free from sin by the friends of this Society. Bunt there are books a 
which all these names are written; and though sealed up now, unread | 
human eyes, the time will come, when ‘ every man’s work shall be made mani- 
fest :’ when every word of warning, which has reclaimed the sinner ; every 
word of consolation, which has soothed the penitent ; every word of instruc- 
tion, by which Gou’s people have been edified 5 shall’ be recognised by flim 
whose glory it was intended to promote, and the gracious promise shall be ful- 
filled, ‘They that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever 
and ever.’ (Dan. xii. 3.) 

** My brethren, it is a glorious object to carry out the purpose for which th 
Son of God consented to become the Son of man, to give effect to the sacrifice 
of the cross, by bringing men to God, that they may first humble themselves 
before Him, and then be exalted in due time. He bestows the privilege on his 
people, that they are his instruments in this great and holy work. And the 
Society which we now commemorate, ts entitled to our grateful seneention, in 
that it led the way, and set the first example of considering the spiritual wel- 
fare of the multitude, and providing, according to its power, * that all should 
know the Lord, from the least to the greatest.’ "* 


These are, God be thanked, the sentiments of the heads of our 
church, and as long as the truth is thus faithfully proclaimed by our 
spiritual rulers, we need not despair for our country. Sooner or later 
truth will find its level. 


The Servants Hall; a Tale. Edited by a Clergyman. London: Rivington. 
1849. pp. 297. 

We opened this book in the hope that it was one which we could 
safely recommend as fitted for the class of persons for whom it is 
designed. A good and a judicious book for the use of servants would 
entitle its author to the gratitude of the whole community. [tis with 
no little regret, therefore, that we find it necessary to express our 
disapproval of a work written, we would fain believe, with kind and 
benevolent intentions. We shall transeribe one passage, with a 
note which the author or the editor (we know not which) has added 
to it. The passage is part of a letter written by a clergyman to a 
servant who occupies a prominent position in the tale. 


‘* | once again desire you, as soon as you are dressed each morning, to knee! 
down, to shut your eyes, join your hands together, or fold them upon your 
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* “Jubilee Sermon, pp. 13, 14.” 
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bosom, not to lean against a chair or a bed, but with perfect stillness calmly 
to put yourself into the presence of God. This you may do by considering 
that your Heavenly Father sees you, even as though you could behold Him 
Jooking upon you; by fixing the eye of your soul on Jesus interceding for you 
above; by calling to mind that your prayers are not indeed your own; they 
are, if offered with your best endeavours, the voice of the Holy Spirit speaking 
by your lips in words which ascend instantly to the Throne of the Most 
High. 

‘Further, I desire you after this to repeat the prayers | have written down, 
in a whisper if you are alone, to yourself if others are near, ever bowing your 
head in lowly reverence as often as you mention the adorable name of Jesus ; 
and let your ‘desires go along with your petitions. Supposing your thoughts 

wander greatly, and you are not much pressed for time, go back to where you 
were when your mind thus went astray, and without disquiet proceed again. 
Your pains will be noticed by Him in whose presence you kneel, and He will 
not be extreme to mark your unallowed failures. When all has been said, 
stay for a few moments upon your knees, not speaking a word, but like a child 
receiving a parent's blessing; and believe that your Heavenly Father does 
really give you His in answer to your pravers. Then rise slowly, and with a 
thankful heart for what you have been enabled to do. 

* Next, | must earnestly exhort you to secure some minutes for prayer in 
the middle of every day. Then do again as I have bidden you do just now ; 
only when you put \ yourself into the presence of God, instead of recollecting 
the Eternal Son as interceding for you in heaven, at this time picture Him to 


yourself as hanging upon the Cross; and at its foot do you (as it were) kneel 
whilst praying.”"—(p. 27.) 


On this last sentence there is the following note :— 


“ Perhaps some persons may occasionally experience great drowsiness in their 
prayers which even the position of kneeling upright will not entirely overcome. 
There is, however, one posture always to be used with most deep awe and rever- 
ence, which must prove helpful against such a temptation. 

* To pray with the arms extended in the sacred form of the Holy Cross will serve to 
keep the body wakeful, because it is a posture not easy to be maintained, and will also 
remind the soul of Him, who once so stretched forth His arms for us, and in 
intense suffering of body entreated our pardon. If it be very irksome to continue 
this position long, afew moments at atime may suffice to bring both body and 
soul more completely into the presence of our crucified Redeemer ; but such an act 
hould always be performed with the deepest humiliation and awe, in remembrance 
t Him who endured three hours of agony on the Cross for our sakes, 

‘The above advice will, of course, only apply where a person is entirely unseen 
by any fellow-creature. In other cases, we must, however, equally persevere in 
praver through every hindrance, and use also any other outward help which may 
suggest itse At to us. 

‘These things should be attempted without any great disturbance of mind, for 
God well knoweth how weak our bodies are, and how wearying our daily duties.” 


The subject is so painful, that one does not know how to discuss it 
with propriety. But we trust there are not many clergymen who 
would give such advice as this toa young female servant. Such rules 
cannot fail of being productive of great mischief. And for this 
reason we have felt it our duty to caution our readers, lest the title of 
the book might lead them to give it without examination to those 
who would be sure to be seriously injured by such advice. 
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An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles by the Reformers: being extracts care 
fully and fully selected from the Works of Latimer, Ridley, Cranmer, Hooper, 
pay Philpot, Pilkington, Coverdale, Becon, Bradford, Sandys, Grindal, 
Whitgift, §c. By the Rev. T. R. Jones, Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Kilbrook, 
Yorkshire. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 8vo, pp. 232. 


Ir is aremarkable circumstance that a commentary on the Thirty- 
nine Articles, in every respect worthy of their importance, has never 
yet been written. With all its errors and blunders, historical and 
theological, Burnet’s is the best book we have on the subject. Buta 
strange medley it is, utterly unworthy to represent the theology of the 
Church of England, and inconsistent with its doctrine on several 
questions of great moment. The present work does nothing to supply 
the deficiency. It is not an exposition by the Reformers, as it pretends 
to be. = It is merely a sort of common-place book of passages picked 
out of the writings of the Reformers, and arranged under the heads of 
3 the Thirty-nine Articles. No one should object to such selections, 
| if properly and fairly made; still less, if made for the purposes to 
which such a selection can justly be applied. As an elucidation of the 
meaning of terms and phrases in our formularies, it is very reasonable 
to refer to the writings of the persons by whom they were compiled. 
Nor, in investigating the history of doctrine iv our Church, would we 
undervalue the utility of such a collection as would put us in posses- 
sion of the different opinions, and changes of opinions, which are dis- 
coverable in the remains of those remarkable men who were the great 
movers in the English Reformation. Nor if any one should choose 
ai to classify such a collection according to the arrangement adopted in 
; the Thirty-nine Articles, should we object to such a plan, although 
in practice it might be found inconvenient and inadequate for 
the distribution of those nicer shades of opinion which distinguished 
the theologians of that period, on a variety of topics more or less im- 
portant. What we do object to, is a collection of passages of this 
sort, selected and put together rather with a party spirit, than with 
| the impartiality of an historian: still more would we object to the 
| attempt by means of a catena of this deseription, to fix a meaning on 
our formularies inconsistent with their natural and grammatical sense. 
| A certain nobleman is reported to have said, that we have Calvin- 
| 


istic Articles and a Popish Liturgy. This is the language of igno- 
| rance: the truth being, that we have neither a Popish Liturgy nor 
j Calvinistic Articles; and the attempt to make them speak the tan- 
: guage of either the one party or the other must be a failure. But what 
J right has either party to make such an attempt? Why, for example, 
i should the Romanizer endeavour to force the Articles or the Liturgy, 
to countenance the errors and superstitions they were compiled for 
the very purpose of reforming? But equally futile is the attempt to 
compel our formularies to sanction the Calvinistie theory of election 
and the indefectibility of grace, a theory with which their plain and 
explicit teaching is totally irreconcilable. Our Liturgy is Protestant, 
but our Articles are not Calvinistical. Our Articles are Catholic—in 
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the true and ancient use of the term,—but our Liturgy is not 
Popish. This is the true state of the case. A very conscientious and 
honest Calvinist may conform to our church, and be able, we doubt 
not, by that charity of spirit which is so often more free and generous 
than a system, to reconcile the language of our formularies to his 
theories, or possibly, in all practical questions, to make them yield 
to the benign influences of its milderspirit, But no man in his senses 
was ever made a Calvinist by the Book of Common Prayer. No 
child ever imbibed the Calvinistic doctrine of election from the 
Church Catechism. No poor man ever learned the Calvinistie doc- 
trine of final perseverance from the Offices of Baptism, the Prayers, 
or the Exhortations in our Liturgy. Nor does any really well-informed 
divine believe that the ‘Thirty-nine Articles were framed on that 
platform, 

Of all the unhappy attempts which have ever yet been made to 
reconcile the doctrine of the Common Prayer-book with a theory to 
which it is opposed, the most unsuccessful is that which is made by 
the opponents of baptismal regeneration. Whatever be the meaning 
of the term regeneration, it is perfectly impossible for any unpreju- 
diced man, any man unacquainted with the existence of the contro- 
versy, to entertain a doubt as to the intention of our Liturgy. Put 
the Book of Common Prayer into the hands of an intelligent Maho- 
metan or Chinese, and it will be impossible for him to come to any 
other conclusion than this, that, whatever may be the meaning we 
attach to our religious terminology, our church teaches us to believe 
that every baptized infant is regenerated in his baptism. This doc- 
trine may be reconcilable or not with the doctrines of Calvin. We 
believe it is not. Others may believe—and honestly—that itis. But 
what we object to is, that when men believe that the language of our 
church is inconsistent with their system, in this or any other particular, 
they will endeavour to escape from the difficulty, either by explaining 
away the meaning of plain words, or by a collection of passages from 
the Reformers, which shall form a sort of gloss on a text that has no 
obscurities to be cleared up 

Suppose that this author could prove every one of the Reformers 
enumerated in his title-page to have been a disciple of Calvin, 
our business is not with the private opinions of the Reformers, but 
with the formularies drawn up by the Reformers. With the Liturgy 
in our hands,—to all and everything contained in and preseribed by 
which we have declared our assent,—and the Articles, —which we have 
subscribed in their plain and grammatical sense,—it is confusing a very 
simple question, and perplexing our own consciences also, to attempt 
to justify a non-natural system of explanation by an inquiry into the 
private opinions of the Reformers. We suppose that those who are 
competent to form a judgment have no doubt that Cranmer's senti- 
ments on the points in question were in conformity with those of Luther 
and Melanecthon. But suppose it were otherwise. Suppose that a 
declaration under his own hand could be produced, avowing himself 
a Calvinist, or an Antinomian, or au Anabaptist, what possible effect 
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would it have on our position as clergymen of the Church of England ? 
If Cranmer could be proved to have lived and died a Calvinist, how 
could it exonerate us from our obligations and subscriptions, any more 
than if he were proved to have been a concealed Papist? We are 
bound by the forms we use, and to which we have declared our assent 
and consent, and these forms are certainly, to say the least, not Cal- 
vinistic: the private opinions of the men who drew up these forms is 
a matter with which we have no concern whatever, except as a ques- 
tion of history. 

In truth, although this may seem rather a personal consideration, 
those persons who have opposed—and justly—the non-natural system, 
when resorted to by the Romanizing party, have destroyed the moral 
force of their arguments by the inconsistency of which they have fur- 
nished so strange an example. For what greater inconsistency can 
any man be guilty of, than to resort to the same methods of explana- 
tion which he condemns in others. It is hardly fair to condemn the 
Romanizer for his method of forcing our formularies to speak the 
language of Rome, at the very moment when you use precisely the 
same species of machinery to make them speak the language of 
Geneva. We do not mean by this to make any comparison whatever 
between Rome and Geneva, invidious or otherwise: but, believing 
that our formularies do not countenance either the oue or the other, 
we cannot approve of any system of explanation by which they may 
be foreed into an apparent conformity with either school of theology. 
The attempt is improper and unjustifiable : and while such contriv- 
ances receive entertainment and encouragement, there can be uo 
repose from useless and vexatious controversy. 

It is, therefore, with feelings of the strongest dislike and disapproval, 
we must regard every attempt made by the opponents of the Sacra- 
mental nature and efficacy of Baptism (for after all, that is the real 
question at issue) to give a colour to our formularies, and force them to 
speak the language of their school by means of catenas from the 
writings of the Reformers. From whatever side it comes, the attempt 
to explain away very plain language has always been a failure. All 
it proves is, that there are parties who do not consent to the language 
of our formularies in their grammatical meaning, and who are com- 
pelled to resort to some non-natural mode of explanation, in order to 
obtain from the church an apparent sanction for their notions of 
eatholicity or of scripture. In principle, both parties are agreed more 
closely than either are willing to admit; and, consequently, it has been 
anything but surprising to find that so many, whose career commenced 
with explanations to suit the Calvinistic theory, have, by-and-by, re- 
sorted to similar contrivances to justify their Romeward tendencies, 
and starting from what might have been thought the opposite extreme 
of puritanism, have ended in Romanizing, if not (as some have done) 
in absolute secession to Popery. 

However well intentioned the author of this Exposition of the 
Articles may be, it sets out on a false principle, and proves nothing, 
except the writer's anxiety to make his own peculiar opinions appear 
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to quadrate with the formularies of the church. In the very outset 
he assumes asa fact, that which every well-informed person in the 
country knows to be untrue; namely, that the clergy are divided into 
but two parties, as far as the interpretation of our formularies are con- 
cerned—the “low or Evangelical” and the Tractarian. He says, 
(Untroduc lion, p.ii.) * Ifwew ould learn whether the Church of England 
is atrue and Apostolical church, we nrust know what the Church of 
England is: what she holds, and what she inculeates. Were the 
question, as to her accordance with the Word of God, put to one 
usually denominated a low or an Evangelical churchman, and to a 
Tractarian, both would reply in the affirmative.” 

In a note on this, Mr. Jones says that he “ would avoid the use of 
party names as frequently offensive, but brevity and distinctness seem 
to require it, and must be the apology for their introduction here.” 
We shall at once avow that we do not object to the use of these terms. 
The one party have assumed the term low Church and Evangelical 
to express the distinction between their tenets and those of the great 
body of the clergy. The other have received the name of ‘Tractarian, 
to denote their adhesion to the tenets of a certain school of theologians, 
which is equally (though on different grounds) distinguished from the 
sentiments of ourdivines. So far there is nothing offensive in the use 
of these terms. What is and must be offensive is, either that a party 
should, on account of its leaning to the ecclesiastical and theological 
sentiments of Calvin, assume to itself a name which implies such pre- 
tensions of exclusive orthodoxy and picty as are unbecoming in any 
section of the clergy, or that it should endeavour to fasten on the 
great body of the clergy a term of reproach and an imputation of 
sectarianism and popery. In their public and their legitimate use, 
the names are fixed and established, and are as intelligible and unob- 
jectionable as those of Whig and Tory, and in that way no one need 
apologize for using them. But it is offensive that any one should 
assume the name of Kvangelical in disparagement of the soundness 
of the doctrine of the Church of England, meaning thereby the doc- 
trine of the great body of the clergy, past and present; it is still 
more offensive to use the term Tractarian for the purpose of fas- 
tening a suspicion of Popery on every one that does not accept some 
modification of the Calvinistic system ; but most offensive of all, espe- 
cially in an author who pretends to treat of a grave question in the 
history of English theology, to adopt the terms Evangelical and Trac- 
tarian, as an adequate division of the English Church, as if it were 
not notorious that the great body of the clergy of all ranks do not 
belong, nor ever have belonged, to either the one party or the other. 

Such a division is offensive, and cannot be otherwise. Its object 
(and we do not mean to impute dishonesty when we use the word) is 
to impute ‘Tractarianism to all who are not of the low Church or Evan- 
gelical party, and who are not united with it in its opposition to what 
the Church of England in the Catechism, in the prayers, and the 
administration of the Sacraments and other rites, and in the Arti- 
cles, has delivered as the doctrine of Holy Scripture touching the 
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sacrament of Baptism. The great body of the clergy, including the 

vast majority of our bishops and theologians, have ever, with un- 

broken consent, received the words of these formularies in their literal 

and grammatical sense. So far from its being a question between 

low Church and Tractarian, it is clear to all who understand the sub- 
. ject, that neither of these parties agree with the doctrine of our 
' Church on the subject of baptism: that, in fact, there is as much of 
error on the one side as on the other: and that though the error of 
the Evangelical theory is of a different sort from the Tractarian, yet 
they have so much of principle in common, in that system of non- 
natural interpretation to which they both resort in their exposition of 
Scripture, and of the formularies of the Church, that the transition 
from the former to the latter is neither difficult nor uncommon. It 
may suit the purposes of a party writer, therefore, to endeavour to 
fasten the charge of Tractarianism on those who do not force the 
formularies of the church to countenance the Calvinistic system. 
But if truth be the object, it will be found, that the mind of the 
church, as far as it can be gathered from the writings and opinions of 
by the great body of the clergy from the Reformation to the present 
. hour, is as much opposed to the one party as to the other, and conse- 
quently, for an author to adopt such a classification as this in the ver 
outset and introduction of an exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 


is not only to mislead himself and his readers, but, to all well- 
informed persons, is sufficient proof of his unfitness to meddle with 
such an undertaking. 
7 ~ We have other and more serious objections to this work, for which 
we are unable to find space at present. And as the positions we 
ie object to are not peculiar to Mr. Jones, but have been advocated by 
! other writers, and possess a certain degree of plausibility which may 
procure them reception in quarters where they are likely to prove 
. exceedingly injurious, we shall probably revert to the subject here- 
j alter, leaving meantime this word of caution with our readers, that as 
it was long ago observed (we believe) by Stillingfleet, that those 
who called everything Popery except what suited the theories of the 
| Presbyterian and the Independent, were exceedingly likely to drive 
men into Popery when they came to discover that what they had 
been taught to call Popery was nothing more than the doctrine and 
practice of the primitive Church,—so it is now. If men have been 
accustomed to hear the doctrine which is taught in our formularies 
stigmatized as Tractarian, the next step is to believe that Tracta- 
rianism is the true doctrine of our Church. And this, we apprehend, 
will be found to be the history of what has generally taken place. 
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